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THE FIFTH GOSPEL: THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO SAINT PAUL 


OTTO. W. HEICK 
Ellis, Kansas 


OR information on the life of Jesus we are wont to look to 

the fourfold narrative of the Saviour’s words and deeds re- 
corded by the four evangelists Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
Evangelical Christianity, however, has always looked upon Paul 
as “‘the schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ.” The Reformation 
sprang from Luther’s new understanding of Paul’s letters, 
especially of those to the Romans and the Galatians, and the church 
of the Reformation quite generally followed Luther in his evalua- 
tion of their importance. But during the past several decades 
insistent voices have declared that Paul does not stand to Jesus 
in the relationship of a disciple, but that he holds a position of 
relative independence from Jesus. By some scholars, e.g. Wrede, 
Paul is considered the second founder of Christianity. The dis- 
tinction between “the Gospel of Jesus” and “the Gospel about 
Jesus” has, indeed, become a fad with the scholars of Neo-Protes- 
tantism. This exaltation of Paul, however, is of a rather dubious 
nature. For after he has been raised to the position of an inde- 
pendent, original religious thinker, his teachings are rejected in 
favor of “the simple Gospel of Jesus.” Making such a picture of 
the Apostle convincing requires a host of conjectures, since the 
origin of Paul’s religion must somehow be accounted for and his 
own statements of dependence on Jesus must be explained away. 
Thus it is said that Paul’s religion is rooted in contemporary 
Judaism, whether Rabbinical (Paul de Lagard) or apocalyptic 
(Albert Schweitzer),’ and again, that it is based on the mystery 


1 According to Schweitzer, Paul’s religion was, as that of Jesus, through and through 


eschatological. To this eschatological element Paul added a “Messiah-mysticism” of 
which, after Jesus, he himself was the real creator. While the primitive Christian 
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religion of the ancient East ;? some hold that he is a thoroughgoing 
Hellenist (Deissmann), that the New Testament account of an 
early sojourn of the Apostle in Jerusalem is to be relegated to the 
realm of fiction, and that he is concerned little, if at all, with the 
historical Jesus.* What are the facts? Has Paul’s conception of 
the exalted Christ any connection with the Jesus of the Gospels? 
Does he personally know Jesus? And does he care whether or not 
his churches become acquainted with Him? | 

The Scottish scholars A. Menzies and W. Eddie, writing in 
Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (1X, 681-95), are 
of the opinion that Paul’s references to Jesus in his Epistles are 
“too scanty to serve as evidence that Paul knew Jesus or was in 


eschatology looked forward only to the future, Paul’s “eschatological mysticism” ex- 
periences that future communion as a present reality (Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus, 
1930). In the same year, there appeared in our own country the remarkable book on 
Paul by F. C. Porter, The Mind of Christ in Paul (New York: 1930). Porter agrees 
with Schweitzer as regards the Jewish background of Pauline thought, but he rejects 
the physical and corporeal interpretation of Paul’s Christ-mysticism holding rather to a 
personal and spiritual conception of it. Paul, he urges, knew Jesus, but said nothing about 
Jesus which cannot be tested by human experience, and that Paul subjected such concep- 
tions as the Lord, Spirit, and eschatology to his experience of the earthly Jesus and did not 
reverse the order. 

2 The argument of the religio-historical school runs as follows: Whether or not 
Jesus Himself claimed to be the Messiah we cannot know. The primitive Christian 
community in Jerusalem, however, being convinced that He was still alive 
aiter His Crucifixion, envisaged Jesus as the Messiah who would soon return in glory 
to inaugurate the final rule of God. This Judaized Christology underwent a further 
transformation in the Hellenistic churches. Here the eschatological belief of the Jeru- 
salem church gave way to the Hellenistic conception of Jesus as a divine Kyrios, the 
lord of a mystery cult. It was this type of Christianity to which Paul was converted 
near Damascus. Paul was neither the first nor the only herald of Hellenistic Christianity ; 
it existed before him (Heitmueller, Bousset, E. F. Scott, C. Montefiore, K. Lake, and 
many others on both sides of the Atlantic). A via media is proposed by W. L. Knox. 
According to him, Paul had been at first content to accept the apocalyptic version of 
Christianity from the primitive community; but when the meeting between him and 
tne philosophers at Athens revealed the limitations of the eschatological outlook of 
Christianity, Paul did not hesitate to meet the demands of the Greek world and to express 
the Gospel in terms of Hellenistic cosmogony. But either system of exposition, accord- 
ig to the author, was from Paul’s Jewish point of view “to be regarded not as a statement 
or ultimate truth in the sphere of metaphysics, . . . but as a means of bringing home 
to the mind and conscience of the hearer the paramount claims of Jesus to the obedience 
of all mankind.” St. Paul and the Church of Jerusalem (1923) ; St. Paul and the Church 
of the Gentiles (Cambridge: 1939). 

3 Shirley Jackson Case, The Social Origins of Christianity (Chicago: 1923), pp. 171ff.; 
Jesus, a New Biography (Chicago: 1927), pp. 85ff. 
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Jerusalem at the time of the crucifixion.’ This is also essentially 
the view of Bultmann as expressed in his article on Paul in Die 
Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (2nd edition, IV, 1019-45). 
According to Bultmann, Paul was a Hellenistic Jew who had, very 
likely, never stayed in Jerusalem for any length of time before his 
conversion. He had neither heard the preaching of Jesus, nor had 
he received any instruction from the Urapostel. The life of Jesus 
as teacher and prophet, His miracles and crucifixion, are of no 
concern whatsoever to him, Bultmann writes. It is the Risen Lord 
whom he serves. Sharply dissenting from the opinion of these 
Protestant scholars, the Roman Catholic theologian F. Prat, S.J., 
of Bruxelles, asserts that “there are in St. Paul more allusions 
to the life and teachings of Christ than would be suspected at first 
sight, and the casual way in which they are made shows that the 
Apostle knew more of the subject than he had the occasion or 
wished to tell.” “The allusions are more frequent in St. Paul 
than in all the other writings of the New Testament, except the 
Gospels” (Catholic Encyclopedia, XI 567-77). Which of these 
critics is right? Is there in the Epistles of Paul a Fifth Gospel 
which is essentially the same as the other four Gospels? 

Before we believe the critics of a man, it is only fair that 
we hear what the man himself has to say. What, then, does Paul 
say of himself, of his relationship to Jesus, and of the origin of 
his message? Four times he calls himself a “slave” of Jesus Christ 
(Rom. 1:1; Phil. 1:1; Tit. 1:1; Gal. 1:10), and nine times he 
introduces himself as an “apostle” of Jesus Christ (in the opening 
sentences of I and II Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, I and II Timothy, and Titus). Does Paul in all these pas- 
sages restrict the origin and authority of his office to his relation 
with the exalted Lord? Is the Jesus of the Gospels really of no 
concern to him? In discussing the ethical duties of Christians, he 
calls to the remembrance of his readers the instruction which they 
have received regarding the life of Jesus (Eph. 4:20ff). Like- 
wise, his reference to the example of Christ in Romans 15:3 is 
undoubtedly to the earthly life of Jesus. In his desire for unity 
and order in the church he imitates Christ, as he says (I Cor. 
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11:1; cf. Eph. 6:1; 1 Thess. 1:6). The churches learned of Jesus 
when Paul expounded the “ways of Christ” to them (I Cor. 4:7). 
The word “ways” (hodoi) is here a technical term meaning “in- 
struction,’ an apostolic catechism. Since the churches have been 
instructed, they shall let the “word of Christ’ dwell in them 
richly in all wisdom (Col. 3:16). He likewise reminds the Co- 
rinthians of the meekness and gentleness of Jesus (II, 10:1), and 
the Philippians of Christ’s tender mercy (1:8) and of the con- 
solation in Him (2:1). The Christians have put on Christ in 
baptism (Gal. 3:27) and this fact should induce them to abstain 
from rioting and drunkenness, chambering and wantonness, strife 
and envy (Rom. 13:13f.). Paul longs after the Philippians with 
the affection of Jesus Christ (1:8). He practices the Christian 
duty of forgiveness “in the person of Christ,” i.e. in His name 
and according to His commandment. In settling the dispute of 
levitical cleanliness and marriage, the Apostle refers succinctly 
to the directions given by Jesus (Rom. 14:14; Matth. 15:11; I 
Cor. 7:7, 10; Matth. 19:3ff.; 5:32). Likewise, the contemplation 
of the earthly life of Jesus undoubtedly furnished Paul with the 
material for his great hymn of love (I Cor. 13) where he sets 
down the beloved features of the “beautiful Saviour, King of 
creation, Son of God and Son of Man.”’ 


This Gospel of Jesus is the same everywhere. ‘There is, in 
the eyes of Paul, but one Gospel (Gal. 1:6f), as there is but one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father (Eph. 4:5f), 
and one Supper instituted by Jesus Himself. If therefore a man, 
or even an angel, should come and preach another Gospel, “let 
him be accursed” (Gal. 1:8f). 

How and when did Paul learn the Gospel? He declares that 
he did not receive it from men and denies that he ever received 
any catechetical instruction (Gal. 1:12). The facts of the life 
of Jesus were known to him before his conversion. This assertion, 
of course, does not exclude the possibility that his knowledge of 
Jesus was enriched, perhaps considerably, after his conversion.‘ 


4 Cf. Paul Feine, Der Apostel Paulus (Guetersloh: 1927), p. 406. 
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But here we are confronted with the problem of the chronology of 
Paul’s life. The solution of this problem will determine to some 
extent the conclusions we shall arrive at. 


There are in the book of Acts two references to contempo- 
raneous events which may serve as a starting point for an investiga- 
tion of this question. In Acts 18:2 we read that, when the Apostle 
came to Corinth at the time of his second missionary journey, he 
there met Aquila and Priscilla who had lately come from Italy 
because Emperor Claudius (41-54 A. D.). had ordered all Jews 
to leave Rome. This anti-Semitic law of the emperor is referred 
by Josephus, as quoted by the Christian theologian Orosius, to the 
ninth year of his reign, i.e. 49 A. D. After a year and a half of 
successful work in Corinth, Paul is brought to trial before the 
Roman governor Gallio, the younger brother of Seneca (Acts 
18:11ff). As we now know from the so-called Delphian inscrip- 
tion, published by the French scholar Bourguet in 1905, Gallio was 
holding the proconsulship of Achaia at the time when Claudius 
was acclaimed emperor for the twenty-sixth time. According to 
Roman custom, such an acclamation took place after each success- 
ful military enterprise of an emperor. Since we gather from other 
inscriptions that Claudius had received the twenty-second to 
twenty-fourth acclamations in 51 A. D. and that he was holding 
the twenty-seventh on the first of August 52 A. D., it is evident 
that he received the twenty-sixth acclamation either near the end 
of 51 A. D. or during the first seven months of 52 A. D. The 
tenure of office in a senatorial province such as Achaia was limited 
by law to one year.” And as Claudius had ordered the appointed 
magistrates to set out for their province before the middle of 
April, it is highly probable that in such a nearby province as Achaia 
the proconsul entered upon his duties on the first of May. From 
these facts we conclude that Gallio held the proconsulship of 
Achaia either from 51 to 52 or from 52 to 53 A. D.; the earlier 


5 Of course, the emperor was reserved the right to grant an extension of the pro- 
ecnsular office. It is, however, very unlikely that Gallio should have asked for a 
second term; for, as Seneca informs us (Epistles 18.1.1), the climate of Greece did not 
agree with the health of Gallio. 
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date appears the more probable one since Aquila and Priscilla must 
have come to Corinth not later than January, 50 A. D. An allow- 
ance of one and a half year of work for Paul in Corinth before 
his trial would bring us up to the summer of 51 A. D., at which 
time he was accused before Gallio. On the basis of this Gallio 
inscription, then, we reach the following conclusion: Paul so- 
journed in Corinth from 51 to 52 A. D. after_he had spent, on his 
second missionary trip, considerable time in traveling through Asia 
Minor and Macedonia after leaving Antioch (Acts 16:18; 17:2). 
This second trip in turn was preceded by the Apostolic Council 
which was very likely held in the fall of 48 A. D. His first trip 
to Jerusalem is dated by Paul. himself as being fourteen years 
earlier, which is, in our mode of reckoning, thirteen years, i.e. in 
35 A. D. Consequently his conversion took place, according to 
Galatians 1:18, in 33 A. D. when he was a resident of Jerusalem.° 
This leads us to the question: When did Paul, a native of the city 
of Tarsus in Asia Minor, take up his residence in Jerusalem for the 
first time? 


We have three accounts of Paul’s younger life in the New 
Testament: in Acts 22, on the occasion of his apprehension in 


6 As to the complicated question of whether the second visit in Galatians 2:1ff. 
is identical with the “famine visit” in Acts 11:30 and 12:25, or with the trip to 
Jerusalem at the time of the Apostolic Council (Acts 15:1-29), the second alternative 
seems to be the more plausible solution. In Galatians Paul has simply not mentioned 
the “famine visit” for reasons which are unknown to us. For the reversed argument, 
i.e. that the second visit in Galatians is identical with the “famine visit,” compare E. W. 
Emmet in Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, Part I, 
Vol. II (1922), pp. 269ff. Galatians, according to Emmet, was written at the end of the 
fist missionary journey, before the meeting of the Apostolic Council, and was addressed 
to the churches in South Galatia. John Knox, of Hartford Theological Seminary, in his 
latest word on Pauline Chronology (Journal of Biblical Literature, LVIII (1939), pp. 
15-29), proposes 37 A. D. as the most plausible date for Paul’s conversion, and 51 A. D. 
for the second visit, i.e. the “Conference visit” to Jerusalem, rejecting the “famine visit” 
as unhistorical and reckoning the “fourteen years later” from the date of Paul’s con- 
version. Paul’s trial before Gallio, “if it occurred at all,” took place, according to 
Knox, not on the occasion of his first visit to Corinth (where Acts places it), but 
“during one of the later, or perhaps the latest, of Paul’s periods of residence in that city.” 
in the whole line of argument Knox is, according to the writer’s judgment, guided by 
a pre-conceived notion which creeps out when he says: “Paul is clearly a product of 
extra-Palestinian Christianity, and time must be allowed for the development of that 
phase of the movement” (p. 19). 
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Jerusalem; in Acts 26, in his speech before king Agrippa; and in 
the first two chapters of the letter to the Galatians. In the first 
account Paul states that he was brought up in Jerusalem, not in 
the Diaspora, and thoroughly educated in the Law as a student of 
Gamaliel. To this information he adds in the second instance that 
“his manner of life from his youth which was at the first (ap’ 
arches) among his own nation and at Jerusalem, is well known to 
all Jews, for they have known him from the beginning (anothen).” 
According to these statements, Paul came to Jerusalem not as a 
“yniversity student” but in his boyhood days. It then follows that 
all these theories which hold that Paul had been subjected to strong 
Hellenistic influences in Asia Minor during the formative years 
of his life are built on assumptions contrary to the evidence of the 
New Testament.‘ Montefiore, however, looks with much suspicion 
upon these statements of Acts, for according to him, Paul’s pre- 
Christian Judaism was not Rabbinic Judaism, “because it was 
colder, less intimate, less happy, because it was poorer, more pessi- 
mistic.”* Other scholars, Theodore Momsen, Bousset, and Bult- 
mann, for example, have rejected these statements of Acts on the 
basis of the unassailable remark in Galatians (1:22) that Paul 
was not personally known to the churches of Judaea when he came 
to Jerusalem for the first time after his conversion. The province 
of Judea, so they reason, includes the city of Jerusalem; conse- 
quently, Paul could not have written in this passage as he did if 
he had lived in Jerusalem “from the first.” We must concede that 
the province may, of course, include the city of Jerusalem; but 
Paul may have distinguished, in accordance with New Testament 
usage (Matth. 3:5; Mark 1:5; 3:7f.; Acts 1:8; 15:23), between 
the national capitol and the province in which it was located. The 


7 The question of authorship has little bearing upon our conclusion. Even if it could 
be shown that Luke composed the orations in Acts, this is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of his information. The prevailing confusion concerning the historical reli- 
ability of Acts is best illustrated by the fact that both sides, the conservative and radical, 
are represented each with a special contribution in Jackson-Lake’s The Beginnings of 
Christianity, E. W. Emmet upholding the tradition (Part I, Vol. II, 265-97), and H. 
Windisch arguing against it (Ibid. pp. 298-348). 

8 Judaism and St. Paul (London: 1914), p, 93. 
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wording, therefore, in Galatians 1:22 in no way contradicts the 
evidence of Acts relative to an early sojourn of Paul in Jerusalem. 


However, we are not yet at the end of our investigation. 
Granted that Paul spent his youth in Jerusalem, did he come into 
contact with Jesus? Was he acquainted with Him? First, let 
us recall that Paul denies having received catechetical instruction 
of any kind. Thus he must have obtained the knowledge of the 
life of Jesus which he reveals in his letters before his conversion. 
Next, there is that crucial passage of II] Corinthians 5:16 where 
Paul writes, “Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet 
now henceforth know we Him no more.” Does this verse speak 
of “unworthy views of the Messiah which Paul might or might 
not have held, but which he now refuses to entertain’ (Hastings, 
loc. cit.)? The term “Christ” (and that without the article, if 
you please!) in the letters of Paul never designates the Messianic 
idea; it had long ago come into current use among all believers as 
a nomen proprium for the Lord Jesus. “To know according to the 
flesh” means a knowledge which is rooted in the natural endowment 
of man and which aims at the natural self-centered desires of man. 
The sentence under discussion is a clause of the real conditional 
introduced by the particle e. In such a sentence the condition is 
assumed to be true and the introductory particle may well be trans- 
lated by “since.” This passage, therefore, does not speak of an 
idea which Paul might or might not have entertained, but it states 
the fact that Paul once, i.e. before his conversion, knew the man 
Jesus in the same way as any individual might acquire some knowl- 
edge of another person. Whether Paul actually saw and heard 
Jesus is a proposition which can be neither affirmed nor refuted 
on the basis of this passage.° 


9 Cf. A. Schlatter, Paulus der Bote Jesu (Stuttgart: 1934), pp. 559ff. F. C. Porter, 
ir his study of II Corinthians 5:16 (Journal of Biblical Literature, LII (1928), pp. 
257-75) arrived at the same conclusion. “According to the flesh,” he says, belongs with 
the verb, not with the object. “The verse has no bearing on the question whether Paul 
has seen the earthly Jesus. The possibility that he had cannot be excluded” (p. 275). 
“How could he know Him so little and love Him so much?” (The Mind of Christ in 
Paul, p. 139). 
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In this connection it is important also to note Galatians 3:1. 
In reproaching the Galatians, Paul reminds them of his missionary 
preaching whereby Christ has been evidently set forth (proe- 
graphe) before their eyes as crucified among them. There are 
two possible translations for the verb prographein. It may mean, 
as it usually does, to set forth publicly, to proclaim; it also may 
mean, as Luther translated it, vor die Augen malen. This latter 
interpretation, however, finds little, if anything, to support it in 
the other passages where the verb is used.” But even though we 
may thus be restrained from following Luther’s translation and 
from entertaining the notion that Paul’s preaching was permeated 
with the sentiment of Saint Bernard’s passion hymn, Salve Caput 
Cruentatum, the additional words, “before the eyes,” seem to sug- 
gest that Paul’s preaching centered in the cross to such a degree 
that it evoked in the minds of his hearers a very vivid and clear 
conception of the first Good Friday.” How was Paul able to 
accomplish this? Had he been among the multitude which fol- 
lowed Jesus to Golgotha? We hesitate to affirm this as an estab- 
lished fact, as Feine does (pp. 433f). The language does not seem 
strong enough to warrant such an assertion. However, we must 
concede that for Paul “Pontius Pilate holds a place in the creed.” 
In fact, the crucifixion as an historical event was to him the central 
point of the Gospel, though he interpreted the cross in the light of 
the subsequent exaltation of the Lord (I Cor. 2:2). Yet how, we 
may ask again, did Paul conceive the notion of preaching Christ 
crucified if he had but a vague idea of the cross, and where had 
he acquired the necessary historical knowledge if at no time after 
his conversion he was instructed in the Gospel? 


Paul, we now may safely assume, had lived in Jerusalem dur- 
ing most of his earlier years. He had come into contact with Jesus 
or at least with the story of His life, so that he was sufficiently 
informed about the facts of Jesus before his conversion, till on the 


10 G. Kittel, Theologisches Woerterbuch zwm Neuen Testament, 1, 771f. 

11 Cf. Paul Oepke, Die Missionspredigt des Apostels Paulus (Leipzig: 1920), pp. 
132ff.; also the study by the Norwegian scholar O. Moe, Paulus und die evangelische 
Geschichte (Leipzig: 1912). 
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road to Damascus God revealed to him the exalted Lord. He 
was truly an Apostle, a contemporary witness of those “things 
which were come to pass concerning Jesus of Nazareth.” 

We shall not enter upon a discussion of the authenticity of the 
thirteen letters in the Canon which go under the name of Paul. 
Although it is a well known fact that Ephesians, II Thessalonians, 
and the Pastoral Letters are viewed by many with grave suspicion, 
yet we believe that good scholarly reasons can be advanced to 
uphold the Pauline authorship of these documents. Besides, even 
though we should omit these letters from our outline, that would 
not essentially affect the Gospel of Paul as it stands revealed in 
the letters more generally accepted as genuine. 

After these preliminary discussions we now proceed to recon- 
struct 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT PAUL 


The love of God which became manifest in Jesus Christ is the 
dynamic force of the Gospel (Rom. 8:39, John 3:16). As He 
had promised long ago through the prophets in the Holy Scriptures 
(Rom. 1:2, Luke 1:70), when the fullness of time was come, God 
sent His son to be born of a woman (Gal. 4:4). According to the 
flesh, Jesus was a descendant of David (Rom. 1:3; II Tim. 2:8), 
an Israelitish man (Rom. 9:5) from the seed of Abraham (Gal. 
3:16). His brothers are well known; one of them, James, is 
considered a pillar of the church (I Cor. 9:5; Gal. 1:19, 2:9). 
The father of the family receives no recognition, for Jesus was not 
made of the will of a man (John 1:13, marginal reading: Luke 
1:35), His birth being a great mystery (I Tim. 3:16). In Him 
God is manifest in the flesh (zbid.). As the image of God (II Cor. 
4:4; Col. 1:15), He is the Son of God (Rom. 1:3 e¢ al.), pre- 
existent with the Father, the firstborn of every creature (Col. 
1:15ff), a bodily appearance of the fullness of the Godhead (Col. 
2:9), through whom the Father was operative in creating the world 
(1 Cor. 8:6; Col. 1:16; prologue of John’s Gospel). Although born 
in Israel, Ke birth of Jesus offers salvation to the whole woh 
C1/Tim: Plas 3716): 
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Like every Israelitish boy, Jesus was circumcised according to 
the Law (Rom. 15:8; Gal. 4:4). The Spirit of God rested upon 
Him (Rom. 1:4). At all times He rendered a perfect obedience to 
the Father (Rom. 5:19; Phil. 2:8) and was, therefore, the beloved 
Son (Eph. 1:6; Col. 1:13; pericopes of Jesus’ baptism and tempta- 
tion in the Synoptic Gospels). His own public ministry was 
limited to Israel to confirm the promises made to the fathers (Rom. 
15:8; Matth. 15:24). He proclaimed the Kingdom as present 
and future, ethical and transcendent alike, and removed from all 
political and material associations; its coming marks the appear- 
ance of divine grace (I Cor. 15:50; Rom. 14:17; Tit. 3:4f.; Matth. 
4:17; Luke 17:20ff.; John 18:36ff.). In preaching repentance 
Jesus firmly opposed the religion of the Pharisees who were blind 
leaders, teachers who in their lives denied their own teachings. 
Their ceremonial requirements were man-made and often contrary 
to the commandments of God (Col. 2:22; Tit. 1:14f.; Rom. 2:19ff. ; 
14:14; Mark 1:15; Matth. 15:1ff.; 23:1ff.). 

From among those who believed, Jesus selected the twelve 
Apostles (I Cor. 15:5) and commissioned them to preach the 
Gospel (Matth. 10:1ff; Luke 10:1ff). As His ambassadors 
they possessed dignity and authority (Gal. 4:14; I Thess. 4:8), not 
for the destruction but for the edification of the church (II Cor. 
10:8; 13:10). For in the service of the humble Son of Man they 
must practice self-denial and endurance (I Cor. 7:29; 9:26; Gal. 
5:24; 11 Tim. 4:5). Devoting their whole time to the Gospel, they 
may rightly look for financial support from the church (I Cor. 9:6; 
14; 1 Thess. 2:6; II Thess. 3:9), and for the want and suffering in 
this world, the Lord will reward them, His servants, in the world 
to come (I Cor. 6:2; Phil 3:7ff.; I! Tim. 2:12; Matth. 19:28f.). 
The Apostle is a minister of the New Testament (II Cor. 3:6) and 
like Jesus a servant of all men (I Cor. 9:19; Matth. 20:26ff.). He 
is God’s laborer (I Cor. 3:9) who should be zealous for the 
approval of God (II Tim. 2:15; Luke 12:42), free from covet- 
ousness (I Thess. 2:5) and willing to share with his Lord persecu- 
tion and the reproach of being called a deceiver (II Cor. 6:8; 
11 :23ff.; II Tim: 3:12; Math. 16:24ff.; 27:63). 
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Jesus Himself did not start building the church; yet He 
designated Peter to be the first stone of the divine edifice (Gal. 2:7; 
I Cor. 9:5; Matth. 16:18). Next to Peter, John stands out as 
one of the pillars of the church (Gal. 2:9). Thus the Apostles 
became the foundation of the church (Eph. 2:20), to whom the 
Lord has entrusted the power of the keys (I Cor. 5:4f.; II Thess. 
3:6; Tit. 3:10; Gal. 6:1; Matth. 16:19; 18:18; John 20:22f.). The 
elevation to this position in the church is not based on any personal 
quality of these men. It is an act of divine grace, effected by 
revelation (Eph. 3:5; Gal. 1:12, 16; Matth. 11 :25ff.; 16:17; John 
15:16) and apprehended by faith (Rom. 16:25f.; I Cor. 1:21ff.; 
John 6:69). 

Confessed by His disciples to be the Christos, i.e. the Anoint- 
ed King (Matth. 16:16; John 6:69), the Lord now is known in the 
Gospel of Paul as Jesus Christ. Yet He moved like an ordinary 
man and servant among His people, being unselfish, humble, poor, 
meek, and gentle (Phil. 2:5ff.; II Cor. 8:9; 10:1). In fact, love 
was the only cause in His life. Love, therefore, is not only the 
summary of the Mosaic Law (Rom. 13:9f.; Gal. 5:14; Matth. 
22 :35ff.), it is the very end of the Law (I Tim. 1:5) and the new 
Law of Christ (Gal. 6:2; John 13:34f.). Unlike the old Law, this 
new Law is devoid of all casuistry and obligates the disciples to do 
good to all men (Galatians, especially 3:24; 6:2, 10; Matth. 
5:17ff.). As Jesus did not “please Himself,” so he left us an 
example to be followed (Rom. 14:14f.; 15:1ff..). When brethren 
through lack of love sin against each other, they sin against Christ 
(I Cor. 8:12). Love and faith are inseparable (Gal. 2:20; Eph. 
3:17; John 14:23; 17:23). 

The acceptance of the Gospel is not conditioned by the natural 
ability of man. Faith is not dependent on human will or exertion, 
but on the mercy of God who, according to His good pleasure, has 
hid the mysteries of the Kingdom from the wise and has revealed 
them to the foolish, weak, low, and insignificant, to bring to nought 
the wisdom of the world (I Cor. 1:18ff.; Eph. 1:14ff.; Matth. 
11:25ff.; John 17:24f.). The ethical requirements are not a new 
law imposed on frail human beings: in the Kingdom, by virtue of 
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the Holy Spirit, the believers shall be able both to know and to do 
the will of God (Rom. 8; John 14-17). 


According to the example and teaching of Jesus, His disciples 
believe in God as their Father who supplies all their wants both 
spiritual and material (Rom. 8; Matth. 6:9ff.). But God also is 
the Lord whose judgment they must fear (Rom. 11:20; II Cor. 
5:11; Matth. 10:28ff.; et al.). They should, therefore, be blame- 
less and harmless, shining lights in the world (Phil. 2:15; Matth. 
5:14; 10:16), maintaining good works (Tit. 3:14; Matth. 5:16, 
7:19). They should rather suffer wrong than do wrong (I Cor. 
6:7; Matth. 5:39) and repay cursing and persecution with blessing 
and charity (Rom. 12:14; 1 Cor. 4:12; Matth. 5:44). Their giv- 
ing is to be done with simplicity and freedom from cares and love 
of money, and thus they are to lay up for themselves treasures in 
heaven (Rom. 12:8; Phil. 4:6; I Tim. 6:6, 19; Matth. 6:3, 19ff.). 
As to their fellow believers, they are to be careful not to hurt them 
with unkind judgment (Rom. 14:4; Matth. 7:1ff.), but are to avoid 
religious hypocrites who, having “the form of godliness, deny its 
power (II Tim. 3:5; Rom, 16:17; Matth. 7:15ff.). Putting away 
lying, they should speak the truth with their neighbors (Eph. 4:25; 
Col. 3:8; Matth. 5:37). In their whole conduct they must be cir- 
cumspect (Eph. 5:15; Col. 4:5; Matth. 10:16) and in their speech 
graceful (Col. 4:6; Eph. 4:29; Mark 9:50). They shall depart 
from iniquity and be doers of the word, not hearers only (II Tim. 
2:19; Rom. 2:13; Matth. 7:21ff.). 


Monogamous marriage is reaffirmed by Jesus as a divine 
institution, indissoluble, and ordained for all. The practice of 
perpetual virginity is a special gift of God. Divorce is contrary to 
the will of the Creator (I Cor. 7; Matth. 5:31f.; 19:1ff.). Like- 
wise, all powers of the state are ordained by God and the disciples 
owe obedience to them (Rom. 13:1ff.; Matth. 17 :25ff.; 22:15ff.). 
In daily life they must abstain from drunkenness (Eph. 5:18; Luke 
21:34) and preserve peace (Rom. 12:18; Mark 9:50) that they 
may lay hold on life eternal (I Tim. 6:12; Luke 13:24), continuing 
in prayer day and night (I Tim. 5:5; I Thess. 5:17; Luke 18:7). 
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Thus they will be filled with the fruits of righteousness unto the 
glory of God the Father (Phil. 1:11; Eph. 5:9; John 15:5ff.). 

The devil and his angels are the enemies of Christ. These 
“princes of the world” blinded Pilate and the Jews to crucify the 
Lord. They work in this world, and against them the disciples 
must wrestle with watchfulness and prayer (I Cor. 2:8; II Cor. 
2:11; Eph. 2:2; 6:10ff.; Luke 22:31; John 12:31; 14:30). But 
in Jesus these powers are overcome, for He commanded them and 
the powers of nature obeyed Him. Since Paul glories in the mighty 
signs and wonders which he was privileged to perform in the serv- 
ice of Jesus (Rom. 15:18f.; I] Cor. 12:12; I Cor. 13:2), he neither 
can have been ignorant nor faithless as to the miracles of Jesus 
related in the Gospels. 

Prayer is to be offered in the name of Jesus Christ (Eph. 
5:20; Col. 3:17). Though Paul nowhere explicitly refers to the 
Lord’s Prayer, the prayers of the Apostle and his exhortations 
clearly indicate that he was guided therein by the principles of 
Jesus. He cries the Abba (Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:6’), and he kneels 
before the Father “from whom every family in heaven or on earth 
takes its name” (Eph. 3:14f.). The spiritual blessings which are 
connected for us with the name, kingdom, and will of God occupy 
the foremost place in his prayers (Eph. 1 :3ff. et al.). He exhorts 
that supplication be made for daily bread and “all things that 
pertain to the wants and support of this present life’ (I Tim. 
2:1f.). He repeatedly calls attention to the implications of the 
Fifth Petition (II Cor. 2:10; Eph. 4:32; Col. 3:13). He shows 
great concern lest a Christian should be tempted by the devil 
(I Cor. 7:5 et al.). And in face of death he is, according to his 
words, thankful that he was delivered from every evil thing, and 
is confident that the Lord will take him “from this world of sorrow 
to Himself in heaven” (II Tim. 4:16ff.). 

The church is to continue the Jewish custom of saying grace 
at table, even as Jesus did; for all purely natural gifts are good 
in themselves because God has created them and because they are 


12 Zahn, in his commentary on Romans, claims that in both instances Paul refers 
his readers to a prayer used in public worship, ie. the Lord’s Prayer. 


Re 
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sanctified by the word of God and prayer (Rom. 14:6; I Cor. 
10:30; I Tim. 4:3f.; Matth. 6:25ff.; 14:19; 15:36, 26:26). , The 
rich, therefore, are not to be excluded from the church and the 
poor are commended to the love and kindness of wealthier breth- 
ren for alleviation of their distress (I Tim. 6:17; II Cor. 8:2; 
9:1ff.; Gal. 2:10; Matth. 11:5; Luke 16:25 et al.). Consequently, 
manual labor is not to be despised after the fashion of the Greeks, 
but to be esteemed by all (I Cor. 4:12; Eph. 4:28; I Thess. 4:11; 
II Thess. 3 :10ff.; I Tim. 5:18; Matth. 20:1ff. et al.). On the other 
hand, since the riches of this world may easily entice man from 
faith in God, the church will always hold in honor those who 
voluntarily take upon themselves the burden of poverty (the ex- 
ample of both Jesus and Paul). 


When Israel refused obedience to the call of the Gospel, 
Jesus, in compliance with the will of His Father, took the cross 
upon Himself. In the night in which He was betrayed He insti- 
tuted His Supper in which He gives the church His body to eat 
and His blood to drink (I Cor. 11:23ff.). Thus the new covenant 
is established, for through the shedding of His blood He obtains 
forgiveness of sins for His people. It is His wish and command- 
ment that this Supper, which signifies the most intimate com- 
munion between Himself and the believers, shall be repeated again 
and again until He comes again in glory (I Cor. 11:26; Matth. 
26:29). Inthe interval between the ascension and the final appear- 
ing of Jesus, the Holy Spirit teaches the church and mediates 
the benefits of His redemptive work to the faithful (especially 
Rom. 8; Galatians and Ephesians; John 14-16). After His appre- 
hension, Jesus was brought to trial, witnessing a good confession 
before Pontius Pilate (1 Tim. 6:13). But it was the Jews who 
by their insistent demands killed the Lord (I Thess. 2:15). While 


13 For a further comparison between the religious and ethical language of Jesus and 
Paul we want to refer to such passages as Rom. 11:22 (John 15:2, 4), 15:18 (John 
10:16), I Cor. 1:22 (Mat. 12:28, John 4:48), 3:1 (John 16:12), 4:12 (Luke 12:42), 4:20 
(Mark 9:1), 13:2 (Mat. 17:20), 15:36 (John 12:24); II Cor. 3:6 (John 6:63), 6:3 
(John 8:46), 8:12 (Mark 12:43f.) ; Gal. 4:16 (John 8:45), 4:30 (John 8:35), Eph. 
5:12 (John 14:6), 5:13 (John 3:20f.), 6:18 (Mat. 26:41), I Thes. 1:9 (John 17:3), 
I Tim. 5:10 (John 13:5ff.), Tit. 2:19 (John 10:14). 
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hanging on the cross, He “was made a curse for us” (Gal. 3:13; 
II Cor. 5:21; Matth. 27:46). While His death is the final atrocity 
committed by guilty men, it was God ‘“‘who delivered Him up for 
us” (Rom. 8:32; 5:8). Thus the cross became the pivotal factor 
in the Gospel; indeed, the preaching of the Gospel may even be 
summarized as the preaching of the cross (I Cor. 1:18). After 
His death, Jesus was taken down from the cross and laid to rest 
in a tomb (I Cor. 15:4). But the tomb did-not retain Him: on 
the third day He was raised by God. His resurrection is attested 
by a great number of faithful witnesses: by Peter, the Twelve, 
James, and the five hundred (I Cor. 15:5ff.). Jesus then ascended 
into heaven (Eph. 4:8ff.) where He sits on the right hand of God 
the Father (Eph. 1:20). He now is the head of the church and 
the ruler of the universe (Eph. 1:22; Matth. 28:18). His exalta- 
tion initiated the ‘“‘accepted times,” the “day of salvation” for all 
(II Cor. 6:2). Now he offers, through the ministry of the 
Apostles, grace and pardon to all mankind, including Israel (Gal. 
2:7ff.; 3:28; Eph. 3:1ff.; Rom. 1:16; 9-11). The Apostolic min- 
istry consists of two things: the preaching of the Word and 
administration of Baptism as a washing of water and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost (Eph. 5:26; Tit. 3:5; Rom. 6:3f.). 

The Messianic work of Jesus, however, is not yet complete. 
As time progresses the church will experience a sorrowful “falling 
away” which will be followed by the revelation of “the son of 
perdition” (II Thess. 2:3ff.; Matth. 24:10ff.). The church mean- 
while must be watchful, not be given over to chambering and 
wantonness, gladly enduring suffering that she may be ‘“‘worthy 
of the kingdom of God” (II Thess. 1:5; I Thess. 5:1ff.; Rom. 
13:13; Matth. 24:8; Luke 21:34). While the Gospel is preached 
in the whole world, Israel, which did not obey it, shall be trodden 
down “until the fullness of the Gentiles be come in’ (Rom. 9-11; 
Luke 21:24; Matth. 24:14). Thereupon the “day of the Lord” 
shall come, suddenly “as a thief in the night” (I Thess. 5:2; Matth. 
24:36). “The trumpet shall sound” (I Cor. 15:52; Matth. 24:31), 
and the Lord shall be revealed from heaven accompanied by His 
angels (II Thess. 1:7; Matth. 25:31). The dead in Christ shall 
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rise (I Cor. 15:23) and those who are alive and remain shall be 
changed so as to meet the Lord (I Thess. 4:17; Phil. 3:20). The 
resurrection, however, does not imply a restoration of material 
life. The condition upon which the present life is based shall 
be destroyed (I Cor. 15:35ff.; 6:13; Matth. 22:23ff.). Then all 
shall appear before the judgment seat of Christ and every one 
shall receive ‘“‘according to that he has done whether it be good 
or bad.” The just shall enter into everlasting life but the con- 
demned into everlasting punishment (II Cor. 5:10; Rom. 2:6ff.; 
14:10; I Cor. 3:8; 4:4£.; Matth. 25 :31ff.). This accomplished, the 
Son shall turn over the kingdom to His Father that God may be 
all in all (I Cor. 15:28). 

This is the Gospel according to Saint Paul. Is it a meager 
account? Did Paul know the life of Jesus? Did he care to trans- 
mit its facts to the churches? Only by closing one’s eyes to the 
real content of the letters can one maintain the theory that Paul 
ignored the life and teachings of the man Jesus in his message. 
And let us keep in mind that the letters are no treatises in Biblical 
history. They are real letters dealing with practical issues in the 
various churches that had been instructed in the truth. Does Paul 
place himself on the same level with Jesus? Does he look upon 
his labors as independent from the work which Jesus has commis- 
sioned His disciple to do? Paul would have rejected such an 
assumption emphatically. He is not, according to his own words, 
the lord of faith (II Cor. 1:24) but the slave of Jesus Christ. Or 
has he unconsciously altered the Gospel? As his letters indicate, 
especially I Corinthians, he has treated his “sources” with greater 
respect than many of his critics. Or has he changed the Gospel 
by adding to or taking from it? Is, for example, his doctrine of 


14 In I Thessalonians 4:15 Paul says “by a word of the Lord” that at His coming the 
living will have no advantage over those who have fallen asleep. This verse is, as 
Schlatter remarks, the only occasion where one might wonder whether Paul knows of 
a tradition not supported by the other Gospels; for Jesus nowhere in the Gospels viewed 
His coming and the resurrection so closely together. He did, however, proclaim both. 
Besides, the phrase “by a word of the Lord” may not imply more than “on the authority 
oi the Lord” (Die Theologie der Apostel, 2nd edition (Stuttgart: 1922), p. 245f.). See 
also W. L. Knox, St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles, p. 90. Another instance might 
be seen in Paul’s teaching of the Anti-Christ (II Thess. 2). Jesus speaks of Anti-Christs 
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justification “unevangelical?” That Jesus was made a curse and 
gave His life as a ransom for all, in this even the Synoptics are 
agreed. Or does the common Jewish background sufficiently 
account for the striking similarities in the teachings of Jesus and 
Paul? Such an assumption would involve the theory that the 
message of both be in essential harmony with contemporary 
Judaism. But this is, as we know, not the case. How then could 
Paul, the ex-Pharisee, have developed, independently of Jesus, a 
religion in agreement with Jesus unless he had shown a real concern 
to acquaint himself with the deeds and sayings of the Lord? 


Who was Paul? Nothing but an Apostle, a servant of Jesus 
Christ. What were his intentions? To bear witness to Jesus, 
crucified and risen. Paul was neither the first nor the only 
apostle. If he had radically changed the Gospel, how could the 
other apostles have recognized him? We know how greatly the 
church was disturbed over the issue of the validity of the Law. 
But this conflict with the Judaists would have been a tempest in 
a tea-pot in comparison with the struggle to which Paul would have 
given cause if he had essentially modified the Gospel. How could 
such a tempest have remained unrecorded in the New Testament? 
Yet “there is no scrap of evidence to hint that the Judaists dis- 
agreed with his conception of the person of the Lord.’ The 
difference between Jesus and Paul is not to be found in the sub- 
stance of their Gospel. Over against Harnack we have to contend 
that Jesus has a place in the Gospel as He Himself preached it, and 
Paul preached nothing else than that Gospel of Jesus. The real 
difference between Jesus and Paul must be sought in the ethical 
constitution of the two. “Jesus saw the Gospel through the sinless 
consciousness of a Saviour, while Paul saw it ever through the 
eyes of a conscious sinner.’ 


and has in mind the tempting forces in Judaism (Matt. 24:24; Mark 13:22). Paul speaks 
in the singular of the “son of perdition,” and points, most likely, to the emperor worship 
of Rome. The divergency, however, is slight. Besides, Paul does not appeal to the 
authority of the man Jesus. 

15 W. L. Knox, St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles, p. 181. 

16 James Vernon Bartlet, Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., XVII, 394. 
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In conclusion one may raise the question whether the picture 
which the New Testament presents of Jesus is historically reliable, 
or whether we must go beyond the New Testament documents 
in search for the “historical Jesus.” Such was the chief interest 
of theologians a generation ago. In the meantime we have learned 
that by driving a wedge between the historical Jesus and the Gos- 
pels that present Him, we have not discovered a truly historical 
figure but have been confronted in each case with a thing made 
after the likeness of its author. The “Synoptic Jesus” never 
existed, save in the dogmatic mind of liberal theologians.’ To 
separate in the manner of these scholars the miraculous element 
from the historical Jesus is a hopeless undertaking. Both the 
supernatural and the natural are too closely intertwined in the 
New Testament. Nor will this be accomplished by the modern 
method of form-criticism, for the work of Jesus was not limited 
to an impartation of divine ideas. ‘“The Word was made flesh,” 
i.e. Revelation identified itself with the human conditions of space 
and time. The message of Jesus cannot be divested of its historical 
setting and its literary form.” The whole Biblical Christ is truly 
and deeply the historical Christ, as Martin Kaehler and Peter T. 
Forsyth contended a generation ago. Secondly, there is a moral 
contradiction at the very center of the “Synoptic Jesus.” How 
can a merely human personality as pure and unselfish as Jesus is 
acclaimed to have been ever have aspired to be transfigured into 
a heavenly being? If He ever entertained such aspirations, He 
must have turned either insolent or insane.” And in the third 


17 Space will not permit us to enter upon a discussion of the Johannine problem. 
Suffice it to say that the historical character of the Fourth Gospel is less emphatically 
rejected today than in the nineteenth century. Likewise, we have learned to confront 
less naively the human Jesus of the Synoptics with the divine Lord of John, for neither 
is John’s conception of Jesus purely divine nor the Markan Jesus purely human. 

18 For the endeavors to bring to light the life of the earthly Jesus by means of the 
method of form-criticism compare the recent book by Martin Dibelius, Jesus (Berlin: 
1939). The author sides with those who hold that we cannot know what Jesus thought 
of Himself and how He interpreted His sufferings and death. 

19 To such a radical scholar as W. Heitmueller, for instance, the personality of 
Jesus is, on account of its self-consciousness, something enigmatical and almost uncanny 
(fast unheimlich), Jesus (Tuebingen: 1913), p. 71. The same view is expressed by 
K. L. Schmidt (RGG, 2nd edition, III, 147). 
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place—provided Jesus never entertained Messianic aspirations, as 
Bousset, Lake, Case, and others assume—it is difficult to see, as 
J. Machen correctly remarks, “how in the thinking of the earthly 
disciples the purely human Jesus gave place without the slightest 
struggle to the heavenly Christ of the Pauline Epistles and of the 
whole New Testament.’ In fact, the man Jesus and the exalted 
Lord are inseparable. No gnosticising separation between the two 
is possible, for, according to all five gospels, it was the Lord of 
glory who was crucified for us (1 Cor. 2:8). Nor is there any 
real basis for an adoptionist Christology in the New Testament. 
The loci classici for the alleged Adoptionism in the New Testament 
are the Markan account of the Lord’s baptism and Paul’s state- 
ment in Romans (1:4), ‘‘and declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the power of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead.” It is claimed that, according to Mark, Jesus, 
conscious of the need of repentance, came to the Jordan to be bap- 
tized by John; that at the moment of His baptism He passed 
through a religious experience; and that He alone heard the voice 
from heaven: “Thou art my beloved Son.” Matthew, so they 
argue, transformed this intimate personal experience into a public 
proclamation of the Messiahship of Jesus by substituting “This is 
my beloved Son” for “Thou art my beloved Son.” But is’ the 
account of Mark capable of such psychological treatment? The 
use of the adjective agapetos (beloved) is very significant. A 
comparison of this passage with 12:5f. brings out the fact that 
Mark uses it in the sense of the “only son,” just as the Hebrew 
jachid is translated in the Septuagint indiscriminately by mono- 
genes (only begotten) and agapetos.”* 


20 The Origin of Paul’s Religion (New York: 1936), p. 160. For support of 
Machen’s argument compare the statement of such a liberal theologian as Ralph Inge: 
“If we reject Christ's testimony to Himself as recorded in the New Testament, we must 
regard His moral perfection as a hypostasis which is supported by no sufficient evidence, 
and which is in itself extremely improbable.” Contentio Veritatis (London: 1902), 
p. 96ff. See also Norman Powell Williams in Essays Catholic and Critical (London: 
1926), p. 339. 

21 Cf. in Essays Catholic and Critical (pp. 151-78) the excellent essay on “The Christ 
of the Synoptic Gospels” by Sir Edwyn Clement Hoskins; also his book, Riddle of the 
New Testament (London: 1931) issued in cooperation with Francis Noel Davey 
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On the passage in Romans K. Lake has this comment: “That 
is Adoptionism, and though the passage has been explained in 
terms of a pre-existent Christology by those who for other reasons 
are convinced that this was the real nature of Paul’s doctrine, it 
could be taken quite easily in this adoptionist way... .’’’ This 
interpretation is open mainly to two objections: (1) According 
to verse 3, the subject of the two subsequent verbs is the “Son of 
God,” who, first, was made flesh, and, secondly, was horisthenai 
to be “Son of God.” (2) Horisthenai, therefore, cannot imply that 
Jesus was promoted to a position which He had not held previously, 
as Lake says, but that by His resurrection there was defined and 
marked out His true relation to the Father. 1f Paul had in mind 
what Lake ascribes to him, the first verb gignesthai (to become) 
would have been sufficient to describe both the import of the in- 
carnation and the resurrection. 

As there is but one Lord, there is but one Gospel. Feine is 
right when he says (op. cit., p. 407) : ‘“Haetten wir die Evangelien 
nicht, sondern allein die Paulusbriefe, der Christusglaube der 
Kirche wuerde kein anderer sein.” “The letters of Paul and Paul 
himself are both completely inexplicable apart from the historical 
Jesus.”’”* 


(translated into German, Das Raetsel des Neuen Testamentes (Stuttgart: 1938). In 
discussing the “riddle,” i.e. the relation between Jesus and the primitive church, the 
authors offer a trenchant criticism of the arbitrary method of modern scholarship. 

22 Landmarks in. the History of Early Christianity (London: 1920), p. 104. An 
adoptionistic view runs through the whole book of Porter also. Passages that imply 
a high Christology are explained away either as an interpolation in the present text 
(Col. 1:15-17), or as quotations by Paul from primitive Christian theology (I Cor. 8:6; 
Phil. 2:6-11). 

23 Porter, op. cit., p. 18. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PACIFIST 


HERMAN KEITER 
Oneonta, New York 


ODAY war thunders just over the horizon. And two voices 
cry out to the church. 

The one: “State to the world that you officially recognize the 
Lutheran who through conscience is forced to renounce participa- 
tion in war, and that, agreeing or disagreeing, you as his church 
uphold him in that Christian right.” 

The other: ‘Extend no official sanction to the conscientious 
objector: such action would encourage disloyalty to duly consti- 
tuted government, and would entangle the church in political 
questions outside its sphere. 

These two voices are crying now. Itis no fantasy we consider. 
The Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church has published 
a statement on this matter which it will submit to the Convention 
next October. Debate may well be fierce. And, Christian voting 
can be done only after the most careful study and prayerful sub- 
mission of the issue to the great Source of all conscience. 

The National Lutheran of December, 1939, presents a chorus 
of these conflicting voices. Here are representative statements. 


For recognition of the right of conscientious objection: 


We, the Lutheran Student Association of America, hereby resolve that 
as a body we desire the Lutheran Church of America to recognize, honor, and 
make known the validity of the right of those claiming exemption from 
military service in time of war on the ground of conscientious objection. 
(Ashram . . . acceptance of this resolution should not be interpreted as 
committing itself one way or another on the war question.—President H. V. 
Victorson. ) 


For non-recognition of such claimed right: 


. . . So-called conscientious objectors to war may be following selfish 
inclinations and attributing them to conscience without warrant in truth. 
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who shall be the judge? That is not the church’s function. A Christian 
citizen should support and obey the state, once the state has spoken. . 
—Rev. Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president of the U.L.C.A. Northwest Synod. 


PACIFISM PRo AND Con 


This study does not purpose to analyze the pros and cons of 
conscientious objection. But a brief summary of such conflicting 
convictions does seem pertinent to a careful study to discover the 
proper course for the church to take on this issue. 

The Christian pacifists declare these the bases for their refusal 
to participate in unjust wars (usually classifying all present and 
future wars as unjustified ) : 

1. The leadership of Jesus Christ. Even assuming that His 
direct statements concerning wars and armies are inconclusive 
(though many do not so assume), Jesus Christ seems in His own 
earthly life definitely to have rejected war as a method of aiding 
the establishment of His Kingdom. We remember that sixty years 
before He was born, the Romans crushed the free Jewish nation, 
and that again and again, before, during, and after His life, bands 
of Jewish patriots rose in revolt for freedom from Rome. All 
expected the Messiah to include political independence achieved by 
force of arms in his program. Careful historian Cadox declares 
bluntly: “While submission to Roman rule and abstention from 
all political agitation was often taught in the Rabbinic schools, yet 
no one imagined that the Messiah himself could take up this 
position.”* Yet every evidence of Scripture clearly points to Jesus’ 
unqualified rejection of any kingship that included war for freedom. 
And conclusive historical evidence can easily be cited to show that 
the early church for hundreds of years interpreted accepting Christ 
as implying refusal to participate in war. The pacifist not illogically 
concludes that he has rather good authority for personally rejecting 
the war method, even in so-called wars of defense. 

2. The nature of modern war. Often the pacifist does not 
try to prove that all past wars were evil, though plenty are rather 


1 The Early Church and the World, p. 43, n. 2. 
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obviously so. But he does claim that, whatever the merits of past 
wars, modern war clearly conflicts with the spirit and program of 
Christianity. First, modern war is silly: far more is lost in every 
way even by the victor than can possibly be gained. Germany, if 
she wins the current war, will find sooner or later the prize far 
from being worth the cost. The Allies, if they win, will have over- 
thrown Beelzebub by allying themselves with Beelzebub, and will 
find another of his sons rising against them in twenty years. 
Second, effective modern war is based upon the rousing to hate 
not only of armies but also of civilian populations. Theoreticians 
like Reinhold Niebuhr may claim that Christians can fight without 
ill-will, that Christians on opposite sides of the barricades remain 
brothers; but just let any soldier demonstrate brotherliness to the 
enemy before one of his officers, and see what happens to him in 
any modern army. 

3. The availability of an effective alternative. The pacifist 
points out that his very name includes a “fist,” and that his pro- 
gram totally opposes passiveness or withdrawal in the face of evil. 
He declares that an intelligent and sincere program of good-will 
can be made even a far more effective national defense than the 
greatest army, navy, and air force in the world; and that invasion 
itself can more effectively be met by friendly yet sacrificial resist- 
ance than by armed force: that is, that the method of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Christianized and intelligently developed, can be made 
far more effective than that of Poland. 

The national Christian (a convenient term for those who are 
convinced that Christian duty coincides with the call of the nation) 
counters with the following points: 

1, The debt of the Christian to his nation. The Christian, 
having accepted the nurture of the fatherland, is not justified in 
withholding his life or his sword against another life when his 
nation calls him to its defense. The national Christian is convinced 
that Jesus in his “Render unto Caesar” included the duty to fight 
and kill at the call of his beneficent government. To the claim of 
the pacifist that his way is the sanest defense, the national Christian 
replies that violence must be used against criminal nations just 
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as against criminal individuals. To the pacifist projects for vol- 
unteer equivalent service, such as work camps in peace time and 
non-war-contributing rehabilitation service in war time, he replies 
that there can be no equivalent for actual war service. 

2. The church’s historic justification of just wars. Article 
XVI of the Augsburg Confession specifically states that “it is 
right for Christians to engage in just wars.’ The national 
Christian is inclined to believe that every war to which a beneficent 
fatherland calls its citizens is a just war, and that the individual 
has not the right to decide otherwise and refuse service. To the 
pacifist’s citing Luther’s approval of refusing service in unjust 
wars, he declares that Luther would not have declared unjust to 
that degree any wars declared by a democratic government. 

3. The inevitable inconsistency of the pure pacifist. The 
pacifist who supports his position by stating merely that he wishes 
to follow Jesus lays himself open to attack. When he accepts wages 
in a society which exploits child labor, he partakes in that guilt. 
When he pays taxes, he helps build battleships. His only chance 
of being a consistent literal follower of Jesus’ teachings is to 
withdraw from society and become a hermit. Consequently, when 
he remains in society and refuses to fight in war, his is merely a 
pitiful and short-sighted effort to keep his own skirts clean. To 
the retort of the pacifist that he does not pretend to be lily-pure, 
but that a start to apply Christianity must be made somewhere 
and refusal to serve in unjust wars comprises that practical and 
logical start, the national Christian replies with the first two 
points above. 

The above was presented not for the purpose of coming to a 
conclusion concerning the right or wrong of pacifism, but to 
demonstrate the existence of much sincere conviction on both sides. 
Many are the Lutherans agreeing in the main with the pacifist 
point of view, many with that of the national Christian. 


Wuat SHALL THE CHURCH Do? 


In the face of such sincere difference of opinion, what course 
shall the Lutheran Church follow? 
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Traditionally, the Lutheran Church has rightly been careful 
lest she be inveigled out of her field into political entanglement. 
Does this principle imply impartial withdrawal from both sides in 
the above situation? 

Some are convinced that it does. They declare that it is not 
the function of the church to support the stand of the pacifist 
on his individual conscience. But few see where such a position 
leads them. If the church is to deny support to the pacifist, then 
by all the canons of justice and logic she should deny support 
similarly to the national Christian. At the present time the church 
definitely supports the national Christian by her cooperation in 
the system of army chaplains. 

We cannot imagine our church as anything but impartial. 
Consequently, we can confidently expect her at the next convention 
to act consistently in either one of two ways. If she feels she can- 
not support the pacifist in his stand, then she will withdraw her 
support from the national Christian. If she feels she must continue 
her ministration through army chaplains, then let her similarly 
support the pacifist whose Christian conscience drives him to his 
stand. 

It may be objected that the provision of army chaplains does 
not necessarily imply approval of war any more than the provision 
of prison chaplains implies approval of prisons or slum mission 
pastors implies the approval of slums. The analogies cannot be 
extended far, but they do help to clarify our point in these respects: 
First, such action does not imply approval of war, but does imply 
approval of the Christian right of the individual to choose to fight 
inthe war. The church would not appoint a chaplain to a swindling 
ring or a numbers mob, because the individual does not have the 
Christian right to participate in such evil activities. Similarly, 
provision of official prison chaplains does imply some approval of 
the prison system, and provision of slum mission pastors does 
imply approval of slum missions (not of slums). 

It is no secret that some pacifists are so convinced of the sin 
of participating in war that they advocate discontinuance of army 
chaplaincies and their tremendous aid in creating war morale. 
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Similarly some national Christians are so convinced of the sin of 
refusing to fight in war that they favor the refusal of the church 
to recognize sincere conscientious objection. The Lutheran 
Church, it seems clear, can take a middle course: recognize for the 
present at least the right of the individual conscience in the matter, 
whether its decision be to fight or not to fight, and given reasonable 
ministration to persons of both decisions. 

The recommendation of the Executive Committee of the 
United Lutheran Church in America to all appearances clearly 
takes this course. This is the complete statement approved for 
submission to the next convention. 


Statement on the Rights and Duties of the Christian Citizen in 
The Emergencies of War 


The Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church in America has 
been officially requested, by the Board of Social Missions and by the Con- 
ference of Synodical Presidents, to define the position of the Church with 
respect to the rights and duties of Christian citizens, particularly in the 
emergencies of war. 

The position of the United Lutheran Church in America, based upon 
the Scriptures and interpreted by its Confessions, may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. It is the function of the Christian Church to proclaim the Gospel of 
Redemption and Peace. 

2. It is the duty of the Christian citizen to obey and support lawful 
government. Concerning such duty we hold—what is plainly taught by 
Scripture and stated in the Church’s confessions—that ‘lawful civil ordinances 
are good works of God, ... it is right for Christians to bear civil office, to 
sit as judges, . . . to engage in just wars, to serve as soldiers, to make legal 
contracts, to hold property, to make oaths . . . save only when commanded to 
sin, for then they ought to obey God rather than man.’ Aug. Conf. Art. XVI. 
Romans 13:1-7; I Peter 2:13-17; Titus 3:1; Matthew 22:17-21; Acts 5:29. 

3. We hold that a justifiable war not only may be possible, but that 
the Christian citizen is in duty bound to bear arms and to offer his life if 
need be in defense of his country. 

4. We believe that the conscience of the individual, informed and 
inspired by the Word of God, is the final authority in determining conduct. 
Acts. 5:29. Conscientiousness is one of the essential virtues of good citizen- 
ship. Therefore, under this evangelical principle of freedom of conscience we 
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recognize the individual right to conscientious objection to service in a war. 
Such recognition does not imply the Church’s approval of such conscientious 
objection but does proclaim its devotion and respect for the Scriptural 
principle of the supreme moral responsibility of the individual conscience. 
Acts. 5:29. As the exponent and defender of Christian principle the Church 
must respect and safeguard the Christian in his right to the honest exercise 
of that responsibility. The obvious difficulties involved, such as the abuse 
of the principle by hypocrites using conscience as a cloak for cowardice, do 
not excuse the Church from its sacred obligation of defending the principle at 
stake. They do challenge the Church to special care in judging the spirit 
and motives of those who may call upon the Church for safeguarding in such 
a position. They also challenge all Christians to a heart-searching study of 
what the Word of God and the witness of the Church teach concerning the 
duties of the Christian citizen to the state. We reiterate that duty to be 
loyal support and service to the nation whose protection and benefits he 
enjoys. 


The statement seems to justify the following comments: 

1. It has been prepared only after the most careful and 
prayerful consideration. 

2. It stops far short of the statement that either group would 
enthusiastically endorse, but does offer a carefully-stated common 
ground upon which both groups should be able to agree. 

3. It avoids the greatest danger in such a declaration: the 
possibility of making a sincere Christian feel that he is not wanted 
in the church. Even many Lutheran pacifists point out that an 
unequivocal statement by the church that all part in war is 
unchristian, while in agreement with their own pacifist convictions, 
would be an unwarranted slur upon the national Christian, by call- 
ing his conviction unchristian and by inference inviting him to 
change or leave the church. 

4. It is thoroughly Scriptural and in accord with the histori- 
cal teachings of the Lutheran Church. 

5. It recognizes and mentions the difficulties involved. The 
pacifist may hesitate to endorse the third article, but closer examina- 
tion reveals that there is no prohibition against interpreting giving 
one’s life in defense of his country as including such sacrifice in a 
thoroughly pacifist sense. 
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6. It states the fundamental principle of the freedom of the 
individual conscience, recognizes its legitimacy as applied to war, 
and makes provision for spiritual support of the individual taking 
his stand upon conscience in that situation, whether his stand be 
that of the pacifist or that of the national Christian. 

Consequently, the following suggestions may be respectfully 
offered to the Omaha Convention. 

First, the statement should be approved by unanimous or 
near-unanimous vote. 

Second, additional implementing measures should be taken to 
work against the difficulties involved and make the position 
effective. 

The statement specifically challenges “all Christians to a heart- 
searching study of what the Word of God and the witness of the 
church teach concerning the duties of the Christian citizen to the 
state.” Let the church provide proper materials for such study. 
Four years ago the Convention specifically requested church publi- 
cation of such materials (Minutes, pp. 377, 378). Such publication 
has been conspicuous by its absence or paucity. Can the Lutheran 
Church with its finest of educational traditions actually believe that 
the question of the Christian and his duties to the state, especially 
in time of war, can be adequately studied through the medium of a 
short chapter in a tiny book? 

One careful study of fifty thousand words on the subject was 
highly approved by influential leaders as thorough, Scriptural, fair. 
It was considered by the Literature Committee of the Parish and 
Church School Board over a period of two years, was finally 
unconditionally rejected, though its author offered himself as 
perfectly willing to make reasonable alterations, entirely rewriting 
the study if necessary. The same study was not even offered to 
the Publication Board on their representative’s advising its author 
that a study on such a subject had no chance of acceptance. 

Let the Convention pass again the resolution of 1936, or a 
similar one, and let them give responsibility to a specific agency, 
such as the Board of Social Missions, to see that such resolution is 
carried out. 
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One other implementing action is recommended. The state- 
ment also challenges the “church to special care in judging the 
spirit and motives of those who may call upon the church for 
safeguarding” lest there be use of “conscience as a cloak for 
cowardice.” 

One such safeguard has been recently put into wide action. 
Let the conscientious objector be given an opportunity in peace 
time to register his position with his church body. Then in war 
time he is far less open to the accusation of covering cowardice 
with a cloak of pretense. Other Protestant bodies have recently 
put this provision into effect: Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, 
Congregationalist, Disciples (Christian Century, February 28, 
1940, p. 268). In no case is a campaign carried on to encourage 
such enrollment; it is in no sense a pacifist drive. Such a provision 
is a safeguard against a misuse strongly opposed by all parties 
concerned. 

In summary: let the resolution of the Executive Board be 
passed; let its specific recommendations be guarded and imple- 
mented by specific provision for adequate literature for study, and 
by opportunity for church peace-time enrollment of conscientious 
objectors to war. 


AN OLD FORMULA COME TO LIFE 


WILLIAM C. BERKEMEYER 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


CHURCH like ours which believes in old creeds and confes- 
sions, old hymns and liturgies, must labor in season and out of 
season to keep these beautiful classics alive and meaningful to 
modern men. “Through Jesus Christ our Lord” is an old and 
familiar formula which from the earliest days has belonged to our 
Christian prayer tradition." A re-examination of this phrase, 
originally and characteristically Pauline, might serve greatly to 
enlarge and enrich not only our prayer-life but also our thoughts 
about Christ as mediator. 

In common thinking, both clerical and lay, the meaning of the 
phrase has been approached through the related and somewhat 
parallel expressions, “in the Name of Jesus” and “for Christ’s 
sake.” This has had a narrowing influence upon the whole concep- 
tion. For while Christ is at once the mediator of “revelation and 
reconciliation,” as Emil Brunner has made fully clear,’ it is really 
the former conception which is the larger and broader one and 
which, it seems to me, at the moment deserves far more emphasis 
and elaboration than has been accorded it. 

Interpreting “through Christ” by way of “in the Name of 
Christ” has emphasized the idea of the divine authority of Jesus 
Christ. This is true in the Pauline epistles themselves® as well 
as in the subsequent usage of the church, though in itself the first 
significance of “the Name” was not the authority but the revealed 
nature of the person referred to—be he God or man.* 


1 Prayer, by Friedrich Heiler (tr. by Samuel McComb, 1932), p. 333-5. 

2 The Mediator, by Emil Brunner (tr. by Olive Wyon, 1934). 

3 Cf. Eph. 5:20, Col. 3:17, 2 Thess. 1:12, I Cor. 1:2, 10, Phil. 2:9-11, Acts 2:38, 3:6, 
16, 16:18, John 14:13-14, 26, 15:16-24, 17:6-12, Mark 9:37-41, Matt. 10:22, 18:5, 20, 
24:5, 28:19. 

4 Orelli, in Schaff-Herzog Enc. of Religious Knowledge, III, pp. 76-78; Lambert, 
J. C., in Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, Il, pp. 217-8. 
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Similarly, if the phrase “through Christ” is approached 
through the formula “for the sake of Christ” there appears in 
the foreground the thought of Christ interceding for us sinful 
men at the throne of grace, i.e. ideas of atonement and reconcilia- 
tion. Thus it has been suggested to believers that when they pray 
“through Christ” they call to God’s attention the authority of His 
Son, by virtue of His atoning work, as the ground for His 
hearing them. Now, for the moment, we want to pass by the pro- 
found truth and the deep spiritual value of these conceptions in 
order to approach the meaning of the phrase “through Jesus 
Christ” along an older, broader path. 

By itself, the preposition “through” with the genitive 
expresses, in the Greek, agency, and usually the intermediate agent, 
rather than the immediate cause or the original author.” Adolf 
Deissmann has even found an ostraca which comes from Thebes 
and belongs to the second century wherein “through” seems to 
mean “to be officially represented by.’ When then we pray 
“through Christ,” is Christ our representative or God’s? Does he 
represent both parties? What is the nature of that representation 
or mediatorship? 


In searching for the most satisfactory answer to these 
questions, we need to begin by recognizing that both Paul and 
John speak and think of Jesus Christ as living and active now, as 
man’s present advocate, representative, intercessor, comforter, 
Paraclete, Spirit.’ In fact, the work of Christ as living Spirit and 
that of the Paraclete or Holy Ghost are so parallel and so inter- 
twined as to be practically indistinguishable.* In his Paul: A 
Study in Social and Religious History (tr. 1926), Adolf Deiss- 
mann summarizes the evidence (pp. 138-9) : 


5 Robertson-Davis, 4 New Short Grammar of the Greek N.T. pp. 225, 230, 253-4; 
Moulton-Mulligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek N.T. illustrated from the Papyri, U1, 
p. 146; Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of the N.T., pp. 132-3; Burton, E. D., Galatians 
(L.G.C.), pp.5-6: 

6 Deissmann, Adolf, “Light from the Ancient East (tr. 1927), pp. 121-2. 

7 Deissmann, pp. 336-7. 

8 Porter, F. C., The Mind of Christ in Paul, pp. 228-40. Schweitzer, A., The 
Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (tr. 1931), p. 167. 
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In a number of places Paul makes precisely similar statements of Christ 
and the Spirit. This is especially to be noted in the parallel use of the 
mystical formulae ‘in Christ’ and ‘in the Spirit.’ The latter formula which 
occurs in Paul’s writing only nineteen times is in almost all places connected 


with the formula ‘in Christ’: 


faith (Gal. 3:26 vs. 1 Cor. 12:9) 


righteousness (2 Cor. 5:21 vs. Rom. 


14:17) 


being justified (Gal. 2:17 vs. 1 Cor. 


6:11) 
being in (1 Cor. 1:30 vs. Rom. 8:9) 
standing (Phil. 4:1 vs. 1:27) 
rejoicing (Phil. 3:1 vs. Rom. 14:17) 


free gift (Rom. 6:23 vs. I Cor. 


peace (Phil. 4:7 vs. Rom. 14:17) 

sanctified (1 Cor. 1:2 vs. 6:11) 

sealed (Eph. 1:3 vs. 4:30) 

circumcised (Col. 2:11 vs. Rom. 
2129) 

testifying (Eph. 4:17 vs. Rom. 9) 

speaking (2 Cor. 2:17 vs. 1 Cor. 
12:3) 

temple of God (Eph. 2:21 vs. 22) 


12:9) 
love (Rom. 8:39 vs. Col. 1:8) 
peing filled (Col. 2:10 vs. Eph. 
5:18) 


All this is seen and experienced by the Christian who is ‘in Christ,’ but 
also by him who is ‘in the Spirit’; that means, as a matter of fact, ‘in Christ 
who is the Spirit.’ Therefore also the technical expressions ‘fellowship of 
the son of God’ and ‘fellowship of the Spirit’ are parallel in Paul’s use 
(1 Cor. 1:9, Phil. 2:1, 2 Cor. 13:13). For it always refers to the same 
experience, whether Paul says that Christ lives in him (Gal. 2:20, 2 Cor. 
13:5, Rom. 8:10) or that the Spirit dwells in us (Rom. 8:9, 1 Cor. 3:16, 
6:19), and whether he speaks of Christ making intercession for us with the 
Father (Rom. 8:34f.) or of the Spirit who helps us in prayer (Rom. 8 :26ff.). 


In this same study of Paul’s religion Deissmann gives us a 
detailed discussion of the meaning of the term “faith,” the 
formula “in Christ,’ and a certain use of the genitive which he 
chooses to call the mystical genitive or genitive of fellowship. He 
sees these three elements intimately related. The resultant idea is 
this—that by virtue of a man’s spiritual fellowship with the living 
Christ he comes to have implicit trust in God, the Father of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. But this is only the opening wedge. 


{ 
9 Deissmann, Paul, pp. 161-5, pp. 169-70; Hatch, W. H. P., Studies in Early 
Christianity, ed. Case, S. J., pp. 346-9. 
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From such a spiritual fellowship with Christ the believer receives 
not simply trust but love and power and hope and patience and 
truth. All this which was Christ’s comes to belong to the Christian 
when the Holy Spirit, the spirit of Christ, has entered in and made 
His abode in his heart and life.” 


What is sometimes called by Paul faith working in him is at other 
times expressed as the Spirit of God. . . . The result -of this indwelling spirit 
of God is to quicken and strengthen the capacity of a man to love (Ramsay). 


To call this whole experience of being “in Christ” and having 
His Spirit dwelling “in us” a mystical experience and to describe 
it by a special analogy—that of the atmosphere which we breathe 
but in which we also live, as Deissmann does,** may be entirely too 
physical and even metaphysical and perhaps also too Greek, too 
philosophical in its conception. So Porter,’? Brunner, and others 
contend. We may need to correct it by reminding ourselves that 
for the Hebrew “Spirit” emphasized the idea of the divine Person 
powerfully intervening in human history and inspiring men to act 
for God and under his guidance and direction. Deissmann himself 
sometimes expresses himself in this fashion.” 

At any rate we are reminded by all this that the phrase 
“through Jesus Christ’ on the lips of a true believer is a confession 
that Jesus Christ has touched his life as living Spirit, has renewed 
him by the Gospel of God’s grace, has been moulding his mind 
and heart, his thoughts and desires by the power of an almighty 
love, has been transforming that believer by His Real Presence, 
and has become in him the living, guiding dynamic of his prayer. 
Frank Chamberlin Porter has written :* 


Paul can say ‘through the Spirit’ and ‘according to the Spirit’ in exactly 
the same sense as ‘in the spirit’ (I Cor. 12:8-9). So he can say ‘through 
Christ,’ ‘according to Christ,’ ‘with Christ,’ ‘because of Christ,’ even ‘for 


10 Burton, E. D., Galatians, pp. 280-1. 

11 Deissmann, A., Paul, pp. 139-141. 

12 Porter, Frank, The Mind of Christ in Paul, pp. 277, 286. 
13 Deissmann, A., Paul, pp. 135-6, 225-8. 

14 Porter, F. C., pp. 288-9, 296. 
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Christ’ (2 Cor. 12:10, Phil. 1:29), or simply the dative ‘to Christ’ (2 Cor. 
5:15, Rom. 14:8) or the genitive ‘of Christ.’ These various expressions 
describe a very intimate relationship—the intimacy of one person with another 
person, 

‘Being in Christ’ involved the sort of thinking, the total attitude of 
mind, which Paul urges as ‘thinking the same thing,’ ‘having the same 
love,’ that ‘mind of Jesus Christ.’ Paul believed that the Christian should 
live as having Christ with him and within him as his constant companion. . . 
The nature of the oneness of the Christian with Christ, like all the central 
problems that we meet in Paul, is put in its true light when it is seen to be 
involved in the nature of love. The contradiction is the same as that between 
the finding of life and the losing of it, the gaining of self and the denial 
of self, which belongs to the nature of love... . The new commandment 
is that we love one another. But to command love is to ask what we can- 
not give. Paul found that Jesus gives men the capacity to become that which 
they see in him to be divine. If there is a secret or a mystery in the phrase 
“in Jesus Christ,” its solution is surely to be found in the nature of love. 
When love in one becomes a like love in another, it is as if the persons had 
created themselves in each other. 


When then we pray as Christians, whether we say the words 
“through Jesus Christ’ or no, we are praying “through Christ.” 
It is not we who pray, not the old self, not even the transformed 
self, but the new creature, the new-born man whom Christ’s Spirit 
has created through His word and His church. It is Christ’s 
living Spirit Himself forming our prayer-thoughts and prayer- 
desires, our expressions of praise and thanksgiving, our confessions 
and petitions and intercessions. In Christ Jesus God has built a 
bridge from His Eternity into the Holy City of our soul and has 
entered in and taken possession of the citadel. Whatever returns 
to God not only travels by that bridge and that alone, but also has 
been inspired and instigated by the divine Christ-Spirit that has 
come to dwell within (cf. Eph. 2:18, 3:11-12). The Christ Spirit 
who dwells in us is the Spirit who has come to us from the living 
God. God Himself is the actor in all this which is meant for man’s 
salvation. In the proper sense man is but the receiver of that 
salvation which he must yet work out with fear and trembling. 
God comes to us to reconcile us, to make peace (2 Cor. 5:18). 
God came in the historical Jesus: God comes through the living 
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Christ, the Spirit—and that same Spirit returns so that the same 
Spirit belongs at once to the sinful but believing Christian and to 
the righteous but gracious God. The Spirit of the living Christ 
is the bond between God and man, sounding the depths of both, 
interpreting the one to the other, mingling God’s righteousness 
and man’s sin, until the latter is completely neutralized (1 Cor. 
2:9-16, Rom. 11 :33-36, Eph. 1:5). 

The same divine Spirit which created the world, which provi- 
dently guided mankind, which dwelt in the historical Jesus—now, 
as the living Christ, is the bond by which our pledged salvation 
is realized. In a sense one dare hardly speak of a mediator lest 
he be misunderstood. As Ramsay wrote: “There can be no medi- 
ator between God and man except the living God Himself.” Yet 
we must also confess that “God hath sent forth the spirit of His 
Son into our hearts, crying, Abba Father” (cf. Gal. 4:6-7, Rom. 
8:14-16).*° Christ is our mediator. 

Therefore this phrase “through Christ” which we add to our 
prayers oft in a formal and thoughtless fashion is intended to re- 
mind us that in the most personal and intimate sense we can 
imagine the Spirit of the living Christ dwells by love’s bond in us 
and in God. “Through Christ” bids us remember that Christ’s 
living Spirit is both God’s representative and ours—the mediator 
of an everlasting spiritual covenant. It ought to keep vividly be- 
fore us, when we pray, the three distinctive truths of our Christian 
faith: the completely spiritual nature of our religion, the constant 
centrality of the living Jesus Christ in it, and the gracious initia- 
tive of God in every good act and word of our life. 


15 Bacon, Benjamin W., Jesus and Paul, pp. 109, 133-136. 


THE RURAL CONGREGATION IN THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ROBERT E. CARL 
Greenmount, Maryland 


HE supreme importance of the rural church in the life of the 
church as a whole and in the life of a nation is coming to be 
recognized more and more each year. Until recent years the rural 
church has been more or less taken for granted and left to get 
along as best it could without much interest being expressed in its 
welfare by those on the outside. But that is no longer true. The 
country church is coming into its own at least in that it is being 
studied and concern for its welfare is being expressed from many 
sides. 

But what place does the rural church have in our own 
United Lutheran Church in America, and is everything possible 
being done in order that that part of the rural church for which 
we are responsible might be effective in rebuilding America along 
spiritual lines? 

In checking over the Minutes of the constituent synods of 
the United Lutheran Church only one reference was found to a 
committee on rural work, and that in the Illinois Synod. This 
report gives a statement of aid paid to five congregations and 
recommends aid to some of the same and to other churches for 
the following year. A closing paragraph of the report is interest- 
ing in that it reveals the attitude toward those congregations con- 
cerning the matter of benevolent payments. It reads as follows: 
“Tt is humbly suggested that during the next year someone be 
authorized to contact these congregations, preferably the president 
of Synod, to encourage their respective people to do their utmost 
to share in the benevolence program of the Illinois Synod and of 
the United Lutheran Church. A grateful people will be happy 
for the opportunity.” Other synods give aid to rural churches 
but have no special committee in charge. 
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A study of references to rural work in conventions of the 
United Lutheran Church may indicate the attitude of the church 
as a whole toward such work. At the 1932 convention a memorial 
was presented from the Virginia Synod “That the Lutheran Synod 
of Virginia overture the United Lutheran Church in America 
officially to proclaim Rogate Sunday, the fifth Sunday after Easter, 
Rural Life Sunday” (page 446). Three pages later we read 
“Concerning the memorial from the Virginia Synod, the commit- 
tee recommends that no action be taken.” In 1932 a resolution 
“That we request the Board of American Missions to establish 
a department or division on rural work and life in said Board” 
was referred to the Executive Board (Minutes, 1932, p. 372). 
The Executive Board acted on these items together and reported 
in 1934 (Minutes, 1934, p. 55): 


The Executive Board, considering these two items together, adopted 
the following in the report of the Committee on Constituent Synods: 

“After reviewing these items carefully, your committee is of the opinion 
that the gains hoped for, as indicated by the resolution and by the memorial, 
can best be attained by: 

“(a) Treating the work of our United Church as one great whole, 
rather than to divide it up into rural and urban sections, which might lead 
to a divisive spirit. 

“(b) Careful selection of men for our boards which handle this work 
can intelligently and sympathetically give representative service for the best 
interests of all parts of the church, both rural and urban. 

“(c) Training pastors who will be suited to the needs and opportunities 
of rural work, as well as to train men for city work. 

“With the hope that these principles may be operative in the Church, 
your committee would recommend that no further action be taken in these 
matters” (This paragraph was stricken out by the convention, see p. 114). 


At the same convention Pastor Frank H. Schorer offered the 
following resolutions (Minutes, 1934, p. 473): 


“(a) That the Board of Education investigate the advisability of one 
of our theological seminaries giving an extra-mural course in Rural Leadership 
for Rural Pastors.” 
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“(b) In view of the fact that all the other large communions have set 
apart the fifth Sunday after Easter as Rural Life Sunday, we therefore 
would ask that the Committee on ‘The Common Service Book’ be instructed 
to prepare a suitable service for ‘Rural Life Sunday’ that may be used by 
churches desiring such a service.” 


The first of these resolutions was referred to the Board of Educa- 
tion and the second to the Common Service Book Committee. No 
reference was made to the first of these resolutions in 1936, but 
concerning the second resolution the Executive Board reported 
(Minutes, 1936, p. 70) : 


In response to the action of the 1934 convention, with reference to 
literature for Rural Life Sunday, the Common Service Book Committee 
recommended to the Executive Board that the preparation of such an order 
was deemed inadvisable. Upon receipt of this report from the Common 
Service Book Committee, the Executive Board, April 11, 1935, reaffirmed 
its previous action on this matter (Minutes, 1934, p. 55) in which it also 
asserted the inadvisability of the observance of Rural Life Sunday by the 
use of a special order. 


The action on this recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee by the convention, however, resulted in the passing of a 
motion introduced by the Rev. G. H. Bechtold which read: 


Moved, that we direct the Common Service Book Committee to prepare 
a suitable service for the fifth Sunday after Easter, commonly known as 
Rural Life Sunday. (Minutes, 1936, p. 89). 


In 1938 the Common Service Book Committee reported: 


In accordance with instructions of the Church at the Columbus Con- 
vention, 1936, the Committee prepared an Order of Service for the Blessing 
of the Fields. Services of this character originated in the early Church and 
soon became general, particularly in Western Europe. They were regularly 
held on Rogate Sunday and the three days following (Rogation Days) 
immediately preceding the Feast of the Ascension. Recent widespread ob- 
servance of this Sunday as Rural Life Sunday by a number of communions 
perpetuates a distinctive and colorful feature of the historic Church Year 
and meets a definite need of the present day. (Minutes, 1938, pp. 498, 499). 
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The recommendation of the Common Service Book Committee 
was adopted by the convention (p. 501). 

The general impression one gets from reviewing these ref- 
erences to rural work in the church is that too often those in 
positions of influence in the church are prejudiced against the rural 
churches or at least have such a meagre knowledge of rural work 
that they cannot understand the point of view of those who pre- 
sented the various resolutions studied. 

On the basis of information graciously given to me by the 
officers of constituent synods, who checked the congregations of 
their synods which are rural in character, a detailed study of the 
statistics found in the parochial reports was made of 2,104 rural 
congregations. This represents at least 99% of all the rural con- 
gregations in the United Lutheran Church, so the figures in the 
conclusions may be considered accurate for all practical purposes. 
The conclusions which follow are based on these figures which it 
will not be necessary to reproduce here. 

Membershp. Many interesting and significant relationships 
were found between the various sets of figures. One of the most 
baffling relationships found is the wide discrepancy between the 
total certificate accessions and losses. This is true not only for the 
rural figures but also for the figures for the entire church. There 
were 6,341 more certificate accessions in 1938 in the United Lu- 
theran Church than certificate losses. This seems to mean one 
of two things: either there were this number more persons received 
by certificate from other denominations than were lost to them, 
or there is a greater care exercised in reporting certificate acces- 
sions than losses on the part of the pastors. We have no informa- 
tion from which to decide which of these two alternatives is to 
explain the discrepancy. Perhaps a combination of both is the 
real answer. 

In spite of our inability to answer the question as to why there 
is this discrepancy, these figures have a further significance for 
our study. 

If we assume that these 6,341 persons were received from 
other denominations, then the total turnover by certificate in the 
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United Lutheran Church was 12,861 persons, the total number 
of reported certificate losses. On the receiving end the rural 
churches were 2.3% short of the number dismissed, or a total of 
276 persons. These 276 persons may reasonably be supposed to 
have transferred from the rural to the urban group. If, on the 
other hand, we assume that the discrepancy is due to the neglect 
of pastors to report accurately the number of certificate losses, 
then we must take for our total turnover the total number of cer- 
tificate accessions, or 19,202. Again the rural churches were 
2.3% short on the receiving end for a loss to the urban group of 
441 persons. The truth probably lies in a combination of these 
two alternatives which means that the rural churches lost between 
276 and 441 persons to the urban churches during the year. 

This figure may at first seem insignificant. But if we re- 
member that the average rural congregation has a membership 
of only 105 communicants, it means a loss annually of two or three 
average rural congregations while adding to the urban churches 
the equivalent of one average congregation. When we think of this 
change taking place year after year, the tremendous significance 
of it begins to appear. The rural churches are very vitally feeding 
the urban churches from year to year. 

One may wonder how it is possible for the rural churches so 
to feed the urban churches continually without becoming depleted. 
But we are able to give a partial solution to that problem also from 
the information contained in the figures. 

The rural churches, which comprise 53.1% of all the con- 
eregations of the United Lutheran Church, have 26.7% of the 
baptized membership of the church, 26.7% of the infant baptisms, 
and 26.7% of the adult baptisms and confirmations combined. 
This pretty well establishes this figure as the percentage of rural 
people in the United Lutheran Church. But if we look at the 
communicant membership we find that here the rural churches 
have 28.3% of the total. Since the same percentage of children 
are baptized and the same percentage of adults are baptized and 
confirmed as the baptized membership of the church is found to 
be, it is clear that neither the rural nor urban churches have any 
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advantage to begin with in the number of potential communicant 
members. Hence the difference between the rural and urban per- 
centages of communicant members must be caused by the difference 
in the “lag” between confirmed and baptized membership, a lag 
which is recognized everywhere. 

The rural churches have a communicant membership which 
is 1.6% higher than the baptized membership while the urban 
churches have a communicant membership which is 1.6% lower 
than the baptized membership. Were the lag in the rural churches 
to drop to the place where it is in the urban churches it would 
mean a loss of 3.2% of the total communicant membership of the 
United Lutheran Church, a loss of 25,140 persons. This indi- 
cates that the rural churches are holding 25,140 persons as com- 
municant members which would drop out on urban standards. 
This is true in spite of the fact that, as we have seen, from 300 
to 400 persons are transferred from the rural to the urban churches 
each year. These 25,140 persons are paying to the church at 
the present time a total of $363,020 of which amount $61,350 is 
given to benevolent causes. 

These figures are almost startling as we read them, but there 
seems to be no other way to explain them. One can not help but 
feel the tremendous importance of the rural churches in the face 
of such facts. Certainly everything possible must be done to 
insure the future of the rural church, for if the rural church 
wanes in influence, then the urban churches must also wane just 
as surely as a stream dries up if its source is dried up. 

Financial Aspects. One of the stigmas usually placed upon 
the rural church people is that they are not benevolent minded. 
This is due to the fact that it is generally known that rural churches 
do not pay as much benevolence as urban churches. But there 
is a vast difference between the amount of benevolence paid and 
benevolence-mindedness, as we shall soon see. 

One of the reasons why the rural church appears in a bad 
light in the matter of benevolence payments is the fact that all 
churches are apportioned on the same basis, merely the communi- 
cant membership, and honor rolls and percentages are made on 
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this basis alone. In the Maryland Synod, which is the only synod 
to print an honor roll any longer, there were 51.churches accredited 
with paying their apportionment in full or better. Of this number 
there were 16 rural churches. The Illinois Synod notes the per- 
centage of apportionment paid opposite the name of each congre- 
gation in the treasurer’s report. The same practice holds in the 
Nebraska Synod. The Kansas Synod places a star next to the 
name of those congregations paying their apportionment in full. 
Of seven such starred congregations only one is a rural congrega- 
tion. In addition to this, all but two or three synods publish in 
the parochial report the benevolence deficit together with the 
amount paid which makes it appear, as one looks over the report, 
that the rural churches are not nearly so benevolent-minded as 
the urban churches. 

What are the facts, however, concerning benevolence-mind- 
edness? In the table of financial summaries we find that twelve 
of the 31 synods of the United Lutheran Church are starred, indi- 
cating that the rural churches of those synods pay a larger per- 
centage of their total budget to benevolences than do the urban 
churches. The figure for the entire church indicates that the 
rural churches pay 16.9% of their budget to benevolence while 
the urban churches pay only 16.3% of their budget to benevolence. 
Rather than being less benevolent-minded than the urban churches, 
it is evident that the rural churches are ahead of the urban churches. 
The present method of apportioning benevolences and granting 
recognition is evidently unfair to the rural churches. If the urban 
churches were to pay as large a percentage of their total budget 
to benevolence as the rural churches do, it would mean an increase 
of 0.6% of the total budget, or a total of $101,141 additional to 
the benevolent work of the church. This fact speaks well for the 
rural pastors who are receiving notoriously low salaries but who 
in spite of that are preaching benevolence rather than a raise in 
salary so that the rural churches pay a larger percentage of their 
budget to benevolence than do the urban churches. 

It should not be difficult to understand why the rural churches 
are not able to pay so much per capita as the urban churches when 
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the income of rural people is much lower than that of urban people. 
We have no figures available to show this for the country as a 
whole, but something Dr. Martin Schroeder writes may serve as 
a sample. 


As for the benevolence, compare the urban and rural incomes, and you 
will find more than justification for the smaller rural benevolence. . . . Here 
in Nebraska, this rural state, farm income is but 22% of the state’s total, 
but the farmer’s taxes are 67% of the total raised. Add to this interest 
payments on loans and the divisions of estates that have moved to town 
through the children, and you will see that the farmer pays more than his 
share to the city, even if it does not show in church contributions. In fact, 
the church has to suffer for it because others take the money, the little he 
has, from him, before the church has a chance. The urban church ought to 
pay more, since the city dweller gets the farmer’s money by legal devices. 


The Central Pennsylvania Synod, at its 1939 meeting, took 
action which has relevance here: 


Moved and passed that the Honor Roll of Congregations paying their 
apportionment in full shall not be published. 

A motion to discontinue the issuing of the Honor Roll Certificates was 
presented and withdrawn. 

Moved and passed that the Secretary of Benevolence, in cooperation 
with the Executive Board, shall study and approve a plan whereby there 
will be proper recognition given to such congregations which show liberal 
spiritual inclinations toward benevolence, and that a report of this study 
shall be presented to the next convention of the synod. 


It would be profitable for such a committee in every synod, 
and even in the United Lutheran Church, to study the relation of 
benevolence payments to total church budgets and ability to pay of 
the various church groups with a view toward revising the present 
system of apportioning benevolence so as to give credit where 
credit is due. 

Average Pastorates. It might be interesting to look at the 
average rural pastorate and the average urban pastorate to see 
the relative advantages and disadvantages. 
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The average rural pastor serves 2.26 congregations having 
a total baptized membership of 472 persons. He has a communi- 
cant membership of 239. The total expenditures of the parish 
amount to $3,459. Of this amount $587 is paid to all benevolent 
causes, leaving a balance of $2,872 for current expenses. This 
$2,872 must cover the running expenses of 2.26 churches with all 
auxiliary organizations and in addition provide for a parsonage 
and salary for the pastor. It was not possible to get figures on 
pastors’ salaries, but one can readily see that with such a small 
amount for current expenses for the entire parish there can not 
be much left for a pastor’s salary. The amount of aid given the 
pastors by the various synods would probably be negligible when 
it comes to averages covering all rural pastors. 

The average urban pastor serves one congregation with a 
membership of 648 baptized persons and 303 communicants. The 
total budget of the church is $7,332, of which $1,187 goes for 
benevolence work, leaving $6,145 for current expenses. This must 
keep up only one church with its auxiliaries as well as pay the pas- 
tor’s salary and provide a parsonage. 

It can be seen, then, that the rural pastor has roughly two- 
thirds as much pastoral work as the urban pastor. To do this 
work he must travel many times farther and often over unim- 
proved roads. His energies are divided between 2.26 congrega- 
tions and demands on his time are made by the many duplicate 
organizations in his congregations. To accomplish this he is given 
a salary much lower than his urban brother. He must work out 
his own methods and programs because most of those sent out 
by boards and agencies of the church are planned for the city 
church. He must do his work without much encouragement from 
his urban brethren because for some reason or other his position 
is thought to be of little importance. Perhaps because his churches 
do not raise their apportionment 100% he is thought not to be 
interested in the work of the whole church although we have seen 
the opposite to be true. When the honors and rewards are 
awarded he is usually not among those present. 


CHRISTIAN JENSEN AND THE GERMANS OF 
THE GENERAL SYNOD 


WILLARD D. ALLBECK 
Springfield, Ohio 


A fats religious needs of Lutherans in America may not have been 
a matter of much concern to the great body of church members 
in Germany. From the days of the earliest Lutherans in New 
Amsterdam there have been many occasions when the appeal of 
spiritually destitute settlers in the New World was unheeded in 
Europe. The exceptions to this general condition are relatively 
few, yet they are dramatic and definitely significant for the de- 
velopment and history of Lutherans in America. We cannot 
forget the Helmstedt Society that responded to Nussmann’s appeals 
for help in North Carolina, Dr. Urlsperger at Augsburg who 
sponsored the Salzburgers, the Halle fathers who sent and rein- 
forced Muhlenberg, Wilhelm Loehe of Neuendettelsau who fur- 
nished men for the lowa Synod, Pastor J. Paulsen who sent men 
from Kropp to the General Council, and Christian Jensen who 
was the moving spirit at Breklum. The story of each of these 
instances merits an adequate telling. Only one of them can be 
discussed here, and that only in a fragmentary way. Interest 
in Christian Jensen and his work has been stimulated by the fact 
that 1939 marked the hundredth anniversary of his birth. This 
occasion has been celebrated in Germany, and has not been without 
recognition in America. 

The last half of the nineteenth century witnessed a huge 
wave of Teutonic immigration, much of which flowed into the 
mid-western states. In 1850 there were 583,000 foreign-born 
Germans in the United States. By 1900 that number had increased 
to 2,813,000. (The Immigrant Problem, J. W. Jenks and W. J. 
Lauck, p. 532.) Since the chief vocational pursuit of these Ger- 
man immigrants was farming, a large proportion of them settled 
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in western agricultural areas. German-speaking pastors were 
trained by the Ohio, Missouri, and other synods. Yet these men 
more than had their hands full in attempting to meet the tre- 
mendous need. Their synods made great gains, yet the field was 
anything but adequately covered. The German synods of the 
mid-west were keenly alert to the opportunity presented. But the 
General Synod was predominantly English and its constituent 
synods were so deeply involved in their own problems that they 
gave rather slight attention to the German needs. 

After the separation between the General Council and the 
General Synod had occurred, the number of Germans in the Gen- 
eral Synod was very small. They had no synod of their own, 
but had their membership in the Central Illinois and the Nebraska 
Synods. It was not until 1875 that the Germans in the Central 
Illinois Synod withdrew to form the Wartburg Synod. The Ger- 
man pastors of the Nebraska Synod remained in that body until 
1890 when they organized the German Nebraska Synod. For the 
most part, German synods in America in the latter half of the 
19th century were very conservative, with a tendency to swing 
within the orbit of the Missouri Synod. The Germans who were 
to be found in the General Synod represented a milder type of 
Lutheranism. At best, however, they were a small group. The 
minutes of the General Synod for 1877 report that the Wartburg 
Synod, which that year was admitted to the general body, included 
twenty-one ministers. It was in 1891 that the German Nebraska 
Synod applied for admission to the General Synod. The commit- 
tee reporting (p. 25) that application noted that a request had 
been made to the president of the Nebraska Synod “to dismiss 
sixteen ministers en masse,’ these being the men concerned in 
forming the German synod. Two years later, in connection with 
the roll of synods, the secretary of the General Synod reports 
thirty-eight ministers in the Wartburg Synod and thirty-one 
ministers in the German Nebraska Synod. Pastor H. A. Teck- 
haus, in his contribution to the volume, Lutherische Kirche in 
Bewegung, edited by Gottfried Werner (p. 161), declares that 
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the German Nebraska Synod at the time of its founding had only 
seven pastors and their congregations. 

The theological seminaries of the General Synod were ex- 
clusively English by 1875. They were not equipped to prepare 
German or bilingual pastors. The German-speaking candidates 
that presented themselves for theological training were few. Even 
the German seminaries of other bodies were unequal to the great 
task. 

Within the General Synod the leadership among the German 
constituency rested upon Pastor J. D. Severinghaus. He had come 
from Germany as a youth, attended Wittenberg College and Semi- 
nary, and devoted his life to parish work, theological education, 
and the production of literature for his German-speaking brethren. 
The German Seminary he founded in Chicago in 1885 had an 
independent existence of thirteen years. 

The two German synods were too weak to support the insti- 
tution and the English synods took little interest in it. The lack 
of rapport between the English and German-speaking parts of 
the General Synod was described by Prof. E. F. Giese in two 
articles in the Lutheran Quarterly (Vol. VII, pp. 409ff., 517#f.). 
Reports made to the General Synod indicate how weak was the sup- 
port that body gave the German Seminary. The minutes of 1887 
report (p. 43) that for the preceding academic year the total re- 
ceipts of the seminary were $765.12, of which all but $50 came from 
German sources. At the meeting of the General Synod at Alle- 
gheny, Pa., in 1889, a resolution was adopted authorizing the 
gathering of an offering for the German Seminary in all congre- 
gations the following September 15. The report made to the 
1891 convention records the fact that only about thirty-five of 
the English congregations made any response. A debt of $5,000 
on the property of the seminary was so pressing that the 1891 
convention of the General Synod responded with pledges covering 
the amount. Two years later the report could be made that almost 
all the pledges had been paid, but that in the interval a $4,000 
deficit in operating expenses had been incurred. The institution 
had no income other than free-will offerings which were neither 
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dependable nor adequate. The professors spent their summer 
vacations soliciting funds with which to pay their salaries. The 
report made to the General Synod in 1889 (p. 36) contains the 
sentence: “The fund entitled Seminary Household is appropriated 
toward the support of beneficiaries, fuel, and other current ex- 
penses, as also professors’ salaries, so far as there is anything 
left for them.” 

Dr. Severinghaus did heroic work. He gave the seminary 
a valuable piece of property. He devoted himself to the institution 
tirelessly. The General Synod was bound to recognize his self- 
sacrifice, and did so by formal resolution in 1899 (pp. 77, 80). 
Yet the work could not continue on such a precarious basis. The 
church at large was in a period of expansion with urgent demands 
from missionary work and educational institutions. The solution 
proposed and adopted was to close the work in Chicago and re- 
organize it as a German Department in Western Theological 
Seminary, Atchison, Kansas. The transfer was effected in 1898. 

The German Seminary in the years of its existence had 
offered such instruction as occasion demanded. As reported to 
the various conventions of the General Synod, the following is 
the record of enrollment: 1885-87 eleven, 1887-88 twelve, 1888- 
89 nineteen, 1889-90 twenty, 1890-91 twenty-three, 1891-93 
thirty-seven, 1893-94 eleven, 1894-95 fifteen, 1895-96 twenty, 
1896-97 twelve, 1897-98 ten, an average in thirteen years of about 
fifteen students per year. The reports of graduates are not com- 
plete. Some left the seminary as graduates, others merely with 
letters of recommendation. The report of 1891 claims that about 
fifty men had entered the ministry through the influence of the 
seminary. The record as reported to the General Synod is: 1885-87 
eight men, 1887-89 no report, 1889-91 seventeen men, 1891-93 
fifteen, 1893-95 eight men, 1895-97 nine men, 1897-98 four men, 
a total of sixty-one. Hence the seminary was sending an annual 
average of six men into the field. It must be noted in passing 
that most of them entered home mission pastorates. That is the 
record of the General Synod’s efforts to provide a German-speak- 
ing ministry to the multitudes of immigrants up to the turn of 
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the century. It may be estimated that by 1900 about seventy- 
five men had gone into the pastoral work of the church. There 
were still large areas to cultivate, but the General Synod was 
making a respectable effort in this field. (This estimate is made 
on the basis of judgments expressed by Dr. J. L. Neve in an 
unpublished manuscript concerning the Germans in the General 
Synod. ) —~ 

Twenty years earlier the religious state of immigrant Ger- 
mans was much more distressing. Reports of conditions in 
midwestern America reached Germany. Pastor Christian Jensen 
in Breklum, Schleswig-Holstein, was one who was deeply impressed 
by the descriptions of spiritual neglect. Teckhaus (p. 156) quotes 
him as saying, ‘“A man came to me from Flensburg who told me 
of his two brothers in Nebraska, who lived without any church. 
His old father on his deathbed had been greatly distressed about 
this, and had begged him to go to Breklum with the question and 
request concerning the possibility of doing something for America 
whereby the religiously uncared-for people there might receive 
preachers and churches.”’ 

Teckhaus here is quoting from Ernst Evers’ biography, 
Christian Jensen, Ein Lebensbild, a book that went through four 
editions. On page 179 the account continues, ““ We read in these 
days, so he (Jensen) declared to the Christendom of his old 
homeland, ‘that west of the Mississippi there are 1,200 congrega- 
tions without churches and regular pastors. Recently at a certain 
place a church was dedicated whose parish included 300 miles. 
One of our graduates went over last winter. He immediately had 
four congregations to serve.’ ”’ 

On page 179 of Evers’ book is found the following descrip- 
tion: “A German American pastor wrote in his local paper that 
he found among his German congregation in Texas folks who for 
years had not known when Easter and Pentecost were celebrated, 
or even when Sunday was. He found German families whose 
children have grown up as animals of the forest without baptism 
and without instruction. He found children and adults who hardly 
knew the name of Jesus Christ, and who, when they remembered 
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that they had once encountered the name, had no idea who He 
was or what He has done for us, who can neither read nor write, 
and know not one single Bible verse. Many Germans in North 
America are deteriorating and are becoming stunted mentally and 
spiritually, so that they bring shame and disgrace on the German 
name among the English-speaking population.” 

Jensen was a practical man who looked at once for a solution 
of this difficult problem. His reasoning is set forth in words 
addressed to his own people, as quoted by Evers (pp. 179ff.): 
“What has our Schleswig Holstein church done up to this time? 
Until now she has done absolutely nothing. What must she do? 
She must lend a hand on her part so that preachers are educated 
for America. If she cannot establish her own seminary, she can 
support through collections in the churches those persons who are 
educated by the help of others, and can by recommending the work 
perform a very helpful service. She can educate many capable 
students who apply for admission, if only there are sufficient means 
at our command. We recommend this work to your intercessions, 
and your favor, and pray the Lord Jesus Christ who has loved 
us all from the foundation of the world that He Himself would 
accept these emigrants and soon send to them Christian preachers 
and teachers in bountiful measure, so that these immortal souls 
may thereby receive the Word of God and the holy sacraments.” 

Jensen made a trip to the United States in the spring of 1882 
to learn firsthand of American needs. He found a congenial 
spirit in Pastor Severinghaus and reached certain agreements with 
him. Asa result Jensen could announce in an issue of his paper, 
Sonntagsblatt fiirs Haus, in the early part of 1883, that a practical 
seminary had been opened in which young people could be trained 
for pastoral service in America. The article further discusses 
the institution in these words: “It will train proclaimers of the 
Word of God and place more workers in the harvest field. The 
harvest is great and the laborers are few. When they are trained, 
then they are indeed sent to all places and ends of the earth, 
wherever one will receive messengers with the Gospel of Jesus, 
the living Saviour of sinners. The students are trained also in 
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Greek and Latin so that they can read the New Testament and 
the confessional writings in the original. Only in individual cases 
will this be dispensed with. At the opening there were seven stu- 
dents and four or five new ones at Easter. Jesus will prepare 
these brethren through His Holy Spirit, so that they may be true 
witnesses of His blood” (Evers, pp. 175f.). 

Something of the personal qualities of Pastor Jensen has 
been indicated in the quotations made from Evers’ work. It will 
be seen that Jensen had a definitely pietistic strain. Judged in a 
favorable light, he was a man of genuine devotion. His conscious 
thought was immersed in Scripture. On his deathbed his only 
words were Bible verses. The Word of God was an intimate 
part of his life. ‘He lived in the Scriptures’? (Teckhaus, p. 155). 
Faith and prayer were as much a part of his daily living as eating 
and breathing. Evers (p. 341) quotes a church leader as saying, 
“T have faith, but Jensen has more faith. He has the faith that 
moves mountains.” To quote further from Teckhaus (p. 155), 
“Because he was thoroughly a man of prayer, he was also an 
edifying preacher. His sermons were simple and unadorned, but 
they were gripping, often reaching deep into the heart and con- 
science.’ Others have noted that Jensen’s interest was in the 
practical use of theology rather than in its academic aspects. If 
his sermons were defective in technical construction, they were 
never lacking in evangelical warmth. 

This evangelical quality of his personality led to his being 
accused of Methodistic and subjectivistic tendencies by the strict 
Lutherans. Distressed by the lack of evangelical fervor on the 
part of advocates of sharp doctrinal definitions, he is reported to 
have said, “A living Methodist is a hundred times preferable to 
me than one dead Lutheran.” Evers (p. 340) is at pains, however, 
to show that Jensen’s piety was genuinely Lutheran in contrast 
to Methodism. He was aggressively evangelistic, having this 
characteristic in common with the Methodists, but he was neither 
legalistic nor Arminian. His confessional position was definitely 
Lutheran, though not of the strict type. This explains his con- 
nection with the General Synod instead of with other Lutheran 
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bodies in America. When he was conferring with a German 
state official concerning his plan of opening a Christian private 
gymnasium in Breklum, he declared his purpose in these words: 
“Your Excellence, I desire only to implant and protect the ancient 
faith and the fear of God in our youth” (Evers, p. 197). 

Pastor Jensen was a tireless worker. He possessed an un- 
yielding ambition, typical, it is said of his Frisian nature. Teck- 
haus (p. 155) quotes Dr. Theo. Kaftan as writing of Jensen, “He 
was not lacking in the common sense of the Frisians. But first 
of all he was a man of great simplicity, of pious simplicity. Jen- 
sen demonstrated what a man without great intellectual gifts can 
accomplish in the Kingdom of God, if he is a steadfast man, and 
his will turns itself in the same direction to serve the Lord Jesus 
—a character that is not self-seeking, but self-giving.”’ 

Jensen’s piety had a tendency that was somewhat Moravian 
in color. He was much interested in the writings and language 
of Zinzendorf. His emphasis on “Jesus alone,’’ which has been 
quite typical of many Christian mystics, was such as to neglect 
to a degree a well-balanced use of Trinitarfan doctrine. He 
accepted heartily the doctrine of the Trinity, but in his homiletical 
and devotional language he made very large use of the names of 
the Second Person of the Trinity. This emphasis showed itself 
in some of Jensen’s followers. However, loyalty to the Lutheran 
Confessions prevented unfortunate developments. 

The missionating zeal of Pastor Jensen (Carthage College 
made him a Doctor of Divinity in 1891) communicated itself to 
numbers of young men who offered themselves for work in the 
field in India and America. His contact with Dr. Severinghaus 
meant that Breklum and the German Seminary in Chicago were 
the doors through which students for the ministry in Germany 
reached American pastorates. In some cases the young men con- 
cerned did not attend either institution as students, but were 
already theologically trained in German universities. In such 
instances they were men who had come under Jensen’s influence, 
and were sent by him to Severinghaus for pastoral assignment. 
As a rule, however, the men were educated at Breklum, then ad- 
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mitted to the German Seminary in Chicago for further study. 
There were very able teachers in Breklum so that students received 
a thorough theological training. The most outstanding of these 
teachers was Dr. Wohlenberg who became the successor of Zahn 
at Erlangen. 

Jensen needed Severinghaus as his American agent for help- 
ing his men to find places. Without Jensen, Severinghaus, on the 
other hand, would have had a very small enrollment in his semi- 
nary. Moreover, Jensen was able to supply the men necessary 
for the literary, educational, and synodical leadership of the Ger- 
man constituency. Evers (p. 354) estimates that about 140 Brek- 
lum men were occupying positions in America at the time of the 
writing of his book—1908. Teckhaus (p. 161) declares that 
about half of the eighty-four ministers of the German Nebraska 
Synod in 1916 were Breklum men. There can be no question 
but that in the decades close to 1900 Breklum furnished the rein- 
forcements necessary to the development of strength in the Wart- 
burg and German Nebraska Synods. 

Teckhaus, himself a Breklumer, gives a partial enumeration 
(pp. 160ff.) of the Breklum men in these two synods. In the 
Wartburg Synod among the earliest to arrive from Breklum were 
F. Schwartz, Adolph Jatho, J. L. Neve, H. Dorow, and Paul 
Bieger. There followed them Emil Bockelmann, F. Bahr, E. E. 
Ortlepp, C. Heinrich, A. Kaitschuck, J. Mugge, G. Schulz, A. 
W. Hildebrandt, R. Neumann, G. H. Michelmann, and others. 
Dorow, Schulz and Neumann have been president of the synod, 
and Bockelmann the missionary superintendent. 

In the German Nebraska Synod Teckhaus names F. Wupper, 
S. T. Traubel, Wm. Nietzschke, L. Grauenhorst, W. Harder, J. 
Duhrkop, K. Goede, C. Walter, and J. F. Kriger. The ministry 
of some of these men was carried on amid pioneer prairie condi- 
tions. The office of synodical president has been occupied by 
Wupper, Michelmann, and Goede. The work of missionary 
superintendent has been conducted by Schwartz, C. F. Diicker, 
C. Pfeiffer, and Goede. In addition to these two synods, Breklum 
men were to be found in all other German-speaking synods, and 
in almost every state. 
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Teckhaus (pp. 162f.) speaks of these men as follows: “At 
Breklum the young people were always shown the very plain con- 
ditions in distant America and they anticipated no princely life. 
Thus it came about that one adapted himself with respect to the 
income of moderate circumstances of the often poor congregations. 
In the course of time it has become definitely better. 

“Much weight was laid upon the inner development of the 
congregation. No one could fail to gain something who for a year 
was Jensen’s student in pastoral theology, or had sat under his 
pulpit or had accompanied and observed him on his pastoral calling 
in which he showed his mastery of the art of dealing with souls. 
What was learned there was put into practice later in their con- 
gregations. They were good Lutherans, they preached the cruci- 
fied Christ, they insisted upon repentance and conversion and 
advocated the Pauline-Lutheran doctrine of justification. Hence 
they insisted upon holiness of life. They endeavored to fulfill in 
all matters the responsibilities of a good pastor. 

“In addition to their work, many found time to carry on 
diligent studies to remedy existing defects, to study in the schools 
of higher learning of the country, and to pass the state examina- 
tion which certified them for teaching. They also became con- 
tributors to church papers and theological magazines, they pre- 
pared the program of business for conferences and synods, they 
wrote books and defended themselves against the sects which 
invaded their congregations. Other Breklumers served as admin- 
istrative officers in Lutheran orphanages, old people’s homes and 
hospitals, or taught in the Lutheran colleges of the country. They 
undertook financial tours to gain for these institutions the neces- 
sary support. Also the German Sunday papers were for a time 
edited by Breklumers.” 

Breklum men have become theological professors. Dr. J. L. 
Neve assisted Dr. Severinghaus in the German Theological 
Seminary for five years. He was in charge of the German 
Department of the Western Theological Seminary at Atchison, 
1898-1909. Since that time he has been at Hamma Divinity 
School. Dr. F. Wupper was head of Martin Luther Seminary, 
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1913-1925. His successor was Dr. G. H. Michelmann whose term 
in office was very brief. The third Breklum man in this post was 
Pastor Julius Hiibner whose work was outstanding. The last in 
this position was Dr. Otto Heick who was a student of the com- 
bined Breklum-Kropp institution since the war. Men of Breklum 
connection who have been successful as authors are listed as fol- 
lows: J. L. Neve, E. E. Ortlepp, A. F: Augustin, A. W. Ahl, 
O. Bergfelder, R. Neumann, A. W. Hildebrandt and J. F. Kriiger. 

In conclusion a note must be made of the subsequent history 
of the Breklum Institute. For many years the relation between 
Breklum and the American field was a private one with Dr. Sever- 
inghaus, and through him indirectly with the Wartburg and Ger- 
man Nebraska Synods. In 1907 an official relation was established 
with the General Synod. The World War caused a suspension of 
activities at Breklum. When work could be resumed, Germany 
was in the depths of poverty, and in America the General Synod 
had become part of the United Lutheran Church. Hence it was 
agreed in 1920 that Breklum and Kropp should be combined, the 
former to teach academic subjects, the latter to conduct theological 
courses. Several factors arose, however, to produce further 
changes. America no longer needed German-trained pastors as 
a result of the cessation of immigration, the rapid anglicizing of 
the German-speaking population, and a growing list of unemployed 
pastors. Therefore, in 1930, the United Lutheran Church in 
America severed its relation with the Breklum-Kropp institution. 

Thus was concluded an epoch in the development of Lu- 
theranism in America. The frontier in the United States is gone. 
America is no longer a field requiring missionary aid from abroad. 
Instead, the Lutherans of the western hemisphere are in a posi- 
tion to give aid to distressed fellow-Lutherans in Europe, and to 
furnish substantial support to the missionary task in non-Christian 
lands. In all this development Dr. Christian Jensen and his co- 
laborers at Breklum have made a noteworthy contribution. 
Teckhaus concludes his article with the sentence, ‘Jensen and his 
loyal helpers are dead, but they live in eternity and also in the 
hearts of many thankful Lutherans in America.” 


THE NEW OBEDIENCE 
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Also they teach, that this faith is bound to bring forth Good Fruits, and that it 
is necessary to do good works commanded by God, because of God’s will, but not that 
we should rely on those works to merit justification before God. For remission of sins 
and justification are apprehended by faith, as also the voice of Christ attests: “When 
ye have done all these things, say: We are unprofitable servants” [Luke 17:10]. The 
same is also taught by the Fathers. For Ambrose says: “It is ordained by God that 
he who believes in Christ is saved; freely receiving remission of sins, without works, 
by faith alone.”—Augsburg Confession, Art. VI. 


| aan of a century have elapsed since the foundation 07 
this lectureship on the Augsburg Confession. It was established through 
the generosity of the Rev. S. A. Holman, a former student of the Seminary 
and at the time a young pastor in Altoona, Pa. He was from Zion Church 
in Harrisburg, and had read theology under its pastor, the Rev. Charles A. 
Hay, D.D., who later became a professor in Gettysburg Seminary. What 
motives may have inspired him we can only conjecture. It was a time of 
considerable ferment in state and church. Heart-searching problems were 
confronting men. The rights of men were being debated as vigorously 
as they had just been fought over in the Civil War. In the church, questions 
of far-reaching import were being debated and lines of cleavage were clearly 
foreshadowed. No doubt the young clergyman was hopeful that such a 
Foundation might become increasingly helpful in stimulating study of this 
Confession which was specifically Lutheran and which, at the same time, 
might by an intensified study be discovered to have most promising elements 
of the broadest type of genuine Catholicity. 


While we may not be able to discover his motives, we are convinced, 
by the privilege of hearing the lectures in this Foundation for more than forty 
years, and having scanned with more or less care practically all of the re- 
maining lectures, that there has been assembled a body of fact and interpre- 
tation from varied points of view which can hardly be duplicated anywhere. 
Surely our clergy and laity have resources in this body of religious literature 
which will be most enriching to those who will read, study, and appropriate. 


1_ The tenth lecture of the Fourth Series on the Holman Foundation, delivered at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 8, 1940, on Article VI of the 
Augsburg Confession. 
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In the selection of lectures the faculty of the Seminary has given con- 
sideration to a wide variety of presentations. Theologians, who have 
specialized in the different departments of theology, preachers, who have 
continued their theological studies, and laymen, whose intellectual and 
spiritual gifts have been acknowledged, have contributed to the nearly com- 
pleted four series. The present lecturer has been given the privilege of 
writing from the practical point of view of a pastor to whom the content 
of the Confession has been a vital force in pulpit_production, in application 
of spiritual truth in the pastoral relationship, and in the administrative work 
of the church. 


It is most fitting to remind ourselves of the historical background of 
the Confession when making any study of any of its parts. The important 
events and contributing causes, especially from 1521 to 1530, which led 
gradually and inevitably to the birth of the Confession ought to be kept 
most seriously in mind. In this period the Reformation was born in the 
mind and heart of the gifted leaders, both clergy and laity. One dare not 
neglect an appreciation of the political and social conditions which were con- 
tributing factors in the movement, both before and after the causative 
spiritual impulse. However, we cannot do otherwise here in respect to this 
interesting field than to do that which we feel the founder of this lectureship 
desired, namely, to plead again that the age of the birth of the Confession 
be restudied and reappreciated for its fundamental values. Moreover we 
must not forget that the Augsburg Confession can hardly be understood 
without a very thorough understanding of the spiritual experience of Martin 
Luther. Down deep beneath its formulated statements must be glimpsed 
the new birth of a man. The only thing deeper is the Word of God. 


After reading the Augsburg Confession, Duke William of Bavaria asked 
Dr. Eck, of Ingolstadt, “Can you refute this doctrine?”” Dr. Eck replied: 
“With the Fathers I can, but not with the Scriptures.” “Then,” said Duke 
William, “I see that the Lutherans are in the Scriptures and we outside.” 
Bishop von Stadion said: “What has been read is true, the pure truth, and 
we cannot deny it.”” To Melanchthon another said: “You have a theology 
which can be understood only by one who prays much.” 


The formulation and the presentation of the Confession reads like a 
most fascinating bit of fiction. The more fascinating because the truth is 
preserved for us by a veritable host of writers, who have evaluated the 
epochmaking event from both the defense and the attack points of view. 
The bibliography of the Augsburg Confession would constitute a large library. 
At this point we cannot refrain from quoting in toto the remarkable tribute 
of Dr. Krauth, Augsburg Confession, page xlvii, “The Character and Value 
of the Augsburg Confession”: 
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The Augsburg Confession was exquisitely adapted to all its objects, as a Confession 
of faith, and a Defense of it. In it the very heart of the Gospel beat again. It gave 
organic being to what had hitherto been but a tendency, and knit together great nation- 
alities in the holiest bond by which men can be held in association. It enabled the 
Evangelical Princes, as a body, to throw their moral weight for truth into! the Empire. 
These were the starting-points of its great work and glory among men. To it, under 
God, more than to any other cause, the whole Protestant world owes civil and religious 
freedom. Under it, as a banner, the pride of Rome was broken, and her armies de- 
stroyed. It is the symbol of pure Protestantism, as the three General Creeds are sym- 
bols of that developing Catholicity to which genuine Protestantism is related, as the 
maturing fruit is related to the blossom. To it the eyes of all deep thinkers have been 
turned, as to a star of hope amid the internal strifes of nominal Protestantism. Gieseler, 
the great Reformed Church historian, says: “If the question be, Which among all Prot- 
estant Confessions is best adapted for forming the foundation of a union among Protes- 
tant Churches, we declare ourselves unreservedly by the Augsburg Confession.” But no 
genuine union can ever be formed upon the basis of the Augsburg Confession, except by 
a hearty consent in its whole faith, an honest reception of all its statements of doctrine 
in the sense which the statements bear in the Confession itself. If there be those who 
would forgive Rome her unrepented sins, they must do it in the face of the Augsburg 
Confession. If there be those who would consent to a truce at least with Rationalism or 
Fanaticism, they must begin their work by making men forget the great Confession, 
which refused its covert to them from the beginning. With the Augsburg Confession 
begins the clearly recognized life of the Evangelical Protestant Church, the purified 
Church of the West, on which her enemies fixed the name Lutheran. With this Con- 
fession her most self-sacrificing struggles and greatest achievements are connected. It 
is hallowed by thea prayers of Luther, among the most ardent that ever burst from the 
human heart; it is made sacred by the tears of Melanchthon, among the tenderest which 
ever fell from the eyes of man. It is embalmed in the living, dying, and undying de- 
votion of the long line of the heroes of our faith, who, through the world which was 
not worthy of them, passed to their eternal rest. The greatest masters in the realm 
of intellect have defended it with their labors; the greatest princes have protected it 
from the sword, by the sword; and the blood of its martyrs, speaking better things than 
vengeance, pleads forever, with the blood of Him whose all-availing love, whose sole 
and all-atoning sacrifice, is the beginning, middle and end of its witness. 

But not alone on the grand field of historical events has its power been shown. 
It led to God’s Word millions, who have lived and died unknown to the great world. 
In the humblest homes and humblest hearts it has opened, through ages, the spring 
of heavenly influence. It proclaimed the all-sufficiency of Christ’s merits, the justifying 
power of faith in Him; and this shed heavenly light, peace and joy on the darkest prob- 
lems of the burdened heart. “It remains forever,’ says Gieseler, “a light to guide in 
the right path those who are struggling in error.” It opened the way to the true unity 
of the Church of Christ; and if it has seemed to divide, for a little time, it has divided 
only to consolidate at length, the whole Church, under Christ’s sole rule, and in the 
one pure faith. 

Its history, in its full connections, is the history of the centuries midway in the 
fourth of which we stand, and the future of the Church, which is the future of the 
race, can unfold itself from the present, only in the power of the life which germinates 
from the great principles which the Augsburg Confession planted in the world. 


In our practical presentation of the Article VI which we are to study 
it would seem wise for us to remember that all of the doctrinal articles were 
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offered as the body of fundamental beliefs of the Reformers which are all 
based upon the Bible and held by the universal church from apostolic times. 
It is also well to remind ourselves that the unity of the Augsburg Confession 
requires an understanding of the preceding five Articles of the Augsburg 
Confession before Article VI can be understood.? 


We now desire to summarize briefly the great contributions to the study 
and presentation of this Article by the three former lecturers, who were 
expert technicians in the fields of theology and education. By the historical 
and doctrinal approach, by careful reasoning, by evidence of the widest 
reading, and by the test of religion and experience, they have made masterly 
contributions to our understanding and acceptance of the body of religious 
truth set forth in the Confession. The Rev. C. A. Stork, D.D., states in his 
preliminary remarks: “They who framed it had no mind to draw outa per- 
fect scheme of Christian doctrine. They had in view a practical purpose. 
That purpose involved the harmony of two conflicting aims, viz: to bring 
into strong relief the cardinal truths of the Catholic faith, in which they 
were cordially at one with the Romish Church, and yet to emphasize the 
specially evangelical doctrines, wherein they felt themselves compelled to 
bear testimony to the unadulterated Gospel of Christ, as against vital errors 
in that Church.” As such, he says, “It is at once seen to be a work of 
matchless skill,” and, “As a practical testimony to the essential truths of 
the Gospel, as over against the errors and perversions of Rome, it is a perfect 
organization.” His procedure then is to consider (1) The Necessity of the 
New Obedience. “Man must be justified gratuitously through faith, because 
he could never fulfill the requirements of a law that was holy and just and 
good. But, being justified, disencumbered of his load of past guilt, no pre- 
tense to religion could be allowed for a moment that did not acknowledge 
the claim of the law to a full obedience. No faith could be thought worthy 
the name that did not spontaneously work ‘the works of holiness.” (2) 
The Nature and Limitations of the New Obedience. In this division is set 
forth what is the rule of Scriptural holiness, both by exclusion and inclusion, 
which is required in believers. A wealth of quotations enriches this portion. 
(3) The Grounds of Obligation to the New Obedience. The positive and 
negative sides of the grounds of obligation are presented. He quotes the out- 
lines of Chemnitz, Gerhard, and Hutter. The latter part of the lecture is 
given to the errors that needed correction. In closing he says, “Thus, at 
last, doctrine fuses into doctrine, till the circle of the divine life is complete. 
Faith and works, instead of standing over against each other in irreconcilable 
contradiction, melt into each other and embrace.” ‘The appeal made by this 


2 A convenient guide to the contents of the separate Articles of the Augsburg Con- 
fession may be found in J. E. Whitteker’s The Augsburg Confession. 
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Article is to the practical life of the believer. It is the Article of the market 
and the shop, the street and the home. It presents the dress that religion 
shall wear when she goes abroad among men. Faith is a sacred and hidden 
thing, not to be worn like a jewel on one’s cap but treasured in seclusion.” 
But “this faith must bring forth good fruits,” and so “adorn the doctrine 
of God and Saviour in all things.” 


The able and beloved Charles S. Albert, D.D., was the lecturer on 
Article VI in the second series of this Foundation on June 8, 1892. In 
his preliminary statement he wrote concerning this Article: “It is simple, 
compact, lucid, and, the more it is studied, the greater is our admiration 
for the skill by which it met the errors of the day, and excluded them, and 
for the knowledge of positive truth by which it remains fresh and helpful 
in all religious and ethical discussions of the day. Truth once clearly appre- 
hended is vital for all time. The centuries do not outgrow it.” With authorita- 
tive quotations he sets forth the fact that in the Roman Catholic Church, 
“the church was more to many than Christ; what it ordained, commanded, 
and exacted was the way of salvation ta multitudes. Man was no longer 
saved by faith in Christ, but by faith and works, largely works of the church.” 
Luther found forgiveness of sins and adoption as God’s child, i.e. justification 
by faith, by the simple, believing reception of the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus, and this be guarded vigilantly. It was to him the Article of a standing 
or falling church. He would not admit that good works merited God’s 
favor. “Faith, and faith alone, saves. We are justified by faith, and that 
without works.” Lutheran theologians and doctrinal writings are quoted 
at length. He answers the question, What are good works? “Protestantism 
returns to the simplicity of Christ and the apostles. Good works are those 
commanded of God. It rests morality on the divine command. Its con- 
sciousness of sin is intense, it is trespass against God. It leaps into the 
joy of forgiveness through Christ. It obeys the prompting of the renewed 
life. It has no debit or credit account of works with God. It serves, seeking 
to perfect holiness in the fear of God having the promise of sonship.” “The 
necessity of good works has its basis in the will of God, in the personal 
relation of the believer to God. Faith alone is necessary to its maintenance.” 
“Tt is evident that the Augustana regards the new obedience as a progress 
to perfection, but not as perfect holiness. The word of Christ quoted estab- 
lishes this, ‘When ye have done all these things, say, we are unprofitable 
servants. He answers with Scripture and good reasons the positions of 
Romanists, Perfectionists, and the Modern Ethics. Concerning the latter 
he says, “The new ethics, with their high-sounding phrases, have no gift of 
life. The obedience to conscience, or to God without Christ Jesus, is the 
old obedience. They could teach angels how to live, but they cannot lift up 
corrupted human nature. Choice spirits may be cultivated into higher life, 
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but the lost are hopeless. Christ is an enigina when He says, ‘Ye will 
not come unto me, that ye may have life,’ for it does not understand 
regeneration. He concludes his most scholarly lecture as follows: “Great 
in our day is the gospel of the body, and science is its high-priest. But 
blessed be God, greater is the Gospel of Christ that saves body, soul, and 
spirit, and by the gift of new life makes the new obedience of faith and 
love a joyous reality of righteousness.” 


In the third series of lectures a most fitting selection was made in 
drafting Prof. John A. Himes, Litt.D., for the lecture upon this Article 
VI. His presentation followed the lines of a discussion of the sphere of 
faith, the varieties of faith, the range of obedience, special fields for good 
works. “The fruits of the Spirit are all states of the soul as distinguished 
from external actions,” he says. ‘Without these states of the soul the good 
works enjoined would be impossible: even if the acts were scrupulously 
performed, they would lack the high motive which is essential to their per- 
fection. When love exists in the soul, the voice is freighted with kind 
words, the hands are busy with kind deeds; where joy reigns, it mollifies 
the irritations and subdues the jealousy and covetousness of society; and so 
on through the golden chain of apostolic beatitudes. The spiritual condition 
of the Christian manifests itself in constant beneficent activity in recognition 
of human brotherhood and in imitation of divine beneficence; this activity 


is the sum total of his good works.” “One must not get the impression that 
these fruits which seem to spring so spontaneously out of new life need no 
attention or serious cultivation. . . . A Christian must make sure that he 


possesses the virtues implanted and nourished by the Spirit; if he finds any 
of them feeble or lacking, he must take pains to acquire or strengthen them.” 
He discusses further legalism, the reciprocal relation of faith and works, 
and the social effect of faith, under which paragraph he raises the question 
pertinent today, “It would be interesting to inquire whether the Reformers 
thought at all of including international affairs within this Article, whether 
they held rulers as such bound by the law of good works in their dealings 
with one another. About seventeen years before the Confession was drawn 
up, Machiavelli published his book The Prince in which he taught that the 
whole duty of a sovereign was to study the art of war.” In discussing the 
present status of the doctrine, Dr. Himes carefully searches the trends in 
general behavior and in pulpit utterance to separate “faith and works which 
God has joined together.” He pays high tribute to the pulpit in Gettysburg 
but finds antagonistic forces elsewhere, i.e. in fields of philosophy, poetry, 
in music, in social customs, in church practices, etc. A discriminating study 
of faith and evolution, and faith and education follows, and he concludes 
with these words: “If conduct is the outcome of the inner life; if good works, 
as the Confession declares, are the fruits of faith, then it is supremely 
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requisite that spiritual and intellectual enlargements shall be provided for 
in human society. . . . The old faith is safe; its destination is known; let 
not siren voices entice us away from it. Let the minister, while he throws 
stress upon faith as his peculiar province, continue to make the way of 
righteousness plain and alluring ; let the teacher in dealing with youth empha- 
size the beauty of the virtues and affections tracing their origin to the bosom 
of God; let both exalt and glorify the spiritual above the material, and the 
Son of Man when He cometh will find faith in the earth.” 


We hope that our procedure in thus presenting fragments of these ade- 
quate studies from such able lecturers will stimulate a review of the lectures, 
particularly with respect to fields of theology and education from the points 
of view of both the clergy and the laity. There remains for us the privilege of 
permitting Article VI to speak for itself with briefest possible practical com- 
ment from the present writer. 


This Article states so simply and so clearly the truth it is designed to 
confess concerning the fruit of faith, or good works, that to attempt to 
clarify it usually results in clouding it. We have with design called attention 
to the preceding doctrinal Articles and presented the rich doctrinal content 
of the previous lectures on this Article so that we may very simply and 
very practically emphasize the content and implications of the confessional 
values. We are indebted in this phase of our presentation to our teacher 
in symbolics, Dr.. J. W. Richard. The faith, referred to in Article VI 
as “this faith,” is set forth in Article IV, “that they are received into favor, 
and that their sins are forgiven for Christ’s sake.” The very same faith, 
according to Article V has been wrought by the Holy Ghost through Word 
and Sacrament. Faith is followed by the new creature. “The Holy Spirit 
who works faith, at the same time, but in the order indicated, works regenera- 
tion.” In Catholicism faith and works are so joined as to confound the fruit 
of justification with justification itself. The Confession keeps the two 
distinct, making faith the sole instrument for the appropriation of justifying 
grace, and good works the necessary fruit of faith. 

Again Dr. Richard declares, “But the necessity is not that of com- 
pulsion or of legal constraint, but that which is organic which arises from 
the relation of cause and effect, just as leaves, flowers, and fruits arise 
through organic necessity from a living tree. The living powers of the tree 
necessarily act in that way. Only in that way does it manifest itself as a 
living tree. Faith is a living power in the justified person. It gives a good 
heart and a good will. These necessitate good works. The works they 
produce must partake of the nature of their cause, or the source and motive 
whence they proceed. Well does the Apology say: When we are born 
anew by faith, and know that God will be merciful to us, and be our Father 
and Helper, we begin to fear, love, thank, and praise Him, to entreat and 
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look to Him for assistance, and to submit to His will in afflictions. Then 
we begin to love our neighbor.” And the Formula of Concord: “We believe, 
teach, and confess that when it is said: ‘The regenerated perform good works 
out of a free or voluntary mind,’ it should not be understood as if it lay 
in the will or choice of the regenerated person to do good or to omit it, 
when he pleases, and that he could still retain his faith, although he should 
persevere in sin designedly.” 


Luther says: “Faith is a divine thing in us. It changes us and re- 
generates us. It mortifies the natural man in us-and makes us new men 
in heart, spirit, mind, and all powers, and it cannot be without the Holy 
Spirit. It is impossible that it should not always do good works. It does not 
stop and ask when good works can be done, but before there can be any 
asking, it does good works and is always doing them.” 


At this point we desire to call attention to Article XX, “The Relation 
of Faith and Good Works,” which is an added explanation of Articles IV 
and VI, designed to meet the attacks of the Roman Catholics against the 
Protestant teaching on justification. It successfully meets all such attacks. 
The learned and exhaustive lecture by the sainted Dr. Eli Huber in the first 
series of lectures will be of inestimable value for further study on this 
controversial question of the harmful effects of the Roman doctrine. Dr. 
Richard says, “It contradicts their entire doctrine of work-righteousness. 
But their doctrine obscures Christ and seeks a way to God in opposition to 
the Gospel. This burdens consciences, because it can never be known when 
work sufficient has been done. Moreover without faith and Christ and the 
Holy Ghost good works cannot be done. Human nature is too weak to 
please God prior to the justifying, regenerating, sanctifying influences of 
faith.” Dr. Huber sums up the measureless blessings of the Protestant 
doctrine, of its truthfulness, being grounded in Scriptures, of its necessity, 
because fundamental in Christianity, and of its spiritual security, because 
good works are rightly related to faith: 


We find that wherever the faith that justifies exists, there will be the following 
results as a consequence of that faith. Faith brings the believer to a willingness to sur- 
render himself completely to the control of Christ; this effects a union between the 
believer and Christ, and secures the personal effort of Christ for the believer’s 
salvation from the dominion of sin. In consequence of this union, the Saviour having 
now engaged Himself to accomplish the believer’s restoration to holiness, puts 
him permanently in charge of the Holy Spirit, who, taking up His abode in the be- 
liever’s heart, is continually at hand to instruct, to guide, to correct, to restrain from 
every wrong doing, and to incite to righteousness—in short to superintend and carry 
on the whole process of sanctification and salvation. By faith the believer is further 
brought into contact with, and under the operation of, all the objects and beings that 
make up the whole invisible world around us, as far as these objects and beings are 
revealed in the Scriptures; or in other words, it brings him under the influence of all 


—— 
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revealed truth, that truth which is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, and makes the 
man of God complete and thoroughly furnished unto all good works. This truth the 
Holy Spirit makes use of as a means of promoting the holiness of the individual given 
into his charge. This truth contains the most powerful motive force that can be 
brought to bear upon the human mind, whether to beget or regulate activity. Besides, 
faith also supplies an impulse from within in the direction of holiness—the impulse of 
love, the most constant and powerful principle that we have any knowledge of—a prin- 
ciple which, according to Christ, is the sum and substance of the Ten Commandments, 
the essence of the whole duty of man. Through faith then the believer is brought under 
the operation of the most powerful inner impulse in existence; under the opera- 
tion of the mightiest external motives in the universe, and under the personal 
care and supervision of the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of sanctification; and if these 
combined influences are not adequate to guarantee the believer’s holiness, then we feel 
very confident that nothing that the ingenuity of Rome has ever been able to suggest 
in place thereof, is worthy of a moment’s consideration. 


We must be concerned therefore as to the content of the phrase “Good 
works commanded of God.” Such are the works “commanded of God” in 
the evangelical sense. Works commanded of men, e.g. fasts, pilgrimages, 
particular forms of worship, monkery, celibacy, etc., are not good works. 
Dr. Richard says, “By the Gospel God begets in us good affections. By the 
law he directs us in holy living. The moral law is obligatory upon all 
Christians. This law forbids idolatry, enjoins the worship of God, the 
sanctification of the Sabbath, honesty and probity towards our fellowmen. 
Obedience to rulers is also especially enjoined in the New Testament. 
Works of mercy, such as feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, are 
good works in the evangelical sense. . . . Good works, then, are such as 
God requires of believers and regenerate persons. These are inwardly con- 
strained, not legally compelled, to obey the law of God. But they do not 
trust to their good works as meriting justification before God. This they 
have already through faith.” 

The Formula of Concord says: “It is the will, the order, and the com- 
mand of God, that believers should walk in good works; that these works 
are not truly good which each one devises for himself with a good intention, 
or which are performed according to human traditions, but those which God 
Himself has presented and commanded in His Word; that works truly good 
are not performed by our own natural powers, but are those done when the 
person is reconciled to God through faith and received by the Holy Ghost.” 

Article VI now sets forth both a positive and negative statement as 
to the motive required “because of God’s will, but not that we should rely 
on these works to merit justification before God.” The motive therefore of 
good works should be “the will of God’—because He has commanded them. 
According to the Apology, the motive is love to God, gratitude to God, 
obedience to His will, exercise and development of faith, testimony to the 
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world, because redeemed from sin by Christ that we may work righteousness, 
because the Holy Spirit has regenerated us and sanctified us and we ought 
not grieve Him, that our works may glorify God, and for the sake of 
imitating God. This Article teaches that faith is the source of good works, 
that good works are conformity to the law and will of God, that the motive 
to do good works is a desire to conform to the will of God, and that good 
works are not a meritorious ground of justification. 


We note certain authoritative statements that point the way to the fulfill- 
ment of this Article in practical living and in all relationships of life. The 
first is from Luther, “On Christian Liberty” : 


We will speak also of those works which he performs towards his neighbor. For 
man does not live for himself alone in this mortal body, in order to work on its account, 
but also for all men on earth; nay, he lives only for others and not for himself. For 
it is to this end that he brings his own body into subjection, that he may be able to serve 
others more sincerely and more freely; as Paul says: “None of us liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord” (Rom. 14:7, 8)... Thus it is impossible that he should take his 
ease in this life, and not work for the good of his neighbors; since he must needs speak, 
act, and converse among men; just as Christ was made in the likeness of man, and found 
in fashion as a man, and had His conversation among men. 

Yet a Christian has need of none of these things for justification and salvation, but 
in all his works he ought to entertain this view, and look only to this object, that he may 
serve and be useful to others in all that he does; having nothing before his eyes but 
the necessities and the advantage of his neighbor. Thus the Apostle commands us to 
work with our own hands, that we may have to give to those that need. He might have 
said, that we may support ourselves; but he tells us to give to those that need. It is the 
part of a Christian to take care of his own body for the very purpose that, by its sound- 
ness and wellbeing, he may be enabled to labor, and to acquire and preserve property, for 
the aid of those who are in want; that thus the stronger member may serve the weaker 
member, and we may be children of God, thoughtful and busy one for another, bearing 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfilling the law of Christ. 

Here is the truly Christian life; here is faith really working by love; when a man 
applies himself with joy and love to the works of that freest servitude, in which he serves 
others voluntarily and for nought; himself abundantly satisfied in the fullness and riches 
of his own faith. 

Thus, when Paul had taught the Philippians how they had been made rich by that 
faith in Christ, in which they had obtained all things, he teaches them further in these 
words—“Tf there be therefore any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any 
fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies, fulfill ye my joy, that ye be like- 
minded, having the same love, being of one accord, of one mind. Let nothing be done 
through strife or vainglory; but in lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than 
themselves. Look not every man on his own things, but every man also on the things 
of others” (Phil. 2:1-4). 

In this we see clearly that the Apostle lays down this rule for a Christian life, that 
all our works should be directed to the advantage of others; since every Christian has 
such abundance through his faith, that all his other works and his whole life remain 
over and above, wherewith to serve and benefit his neighbor of spontaneous good will. 
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To this end he brings forward Christ as an example, saying: “Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God: but made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion 
as a man, He humbled himself, and became obedient unto death” (Phil. 2:5-8).... 

We give this rule: the good things which we have from God ought to flow from 
one to another, and become common to all, so that every one of us may, as it were, 
put on his neighbor, and so behave towards him as if he were himself in his place. 
They flowed and do flow from Christ to us; He put us on, and acted for us as if He 
Himself were what we are. From us they flow to those who have need of them; so that 
my faith and righteousness ought to be laid down before God as a covering and 
intercession for the sins of my neighbor, which I am to take on myself, and so labor 
and endure servitude in them, as if they were my own; for thus has Christ done for us. 
This is true love and the genuine truth of Christian life. But only there is it true 
and genuine, where there is true and genuine faith. Hence the Apostle attributes to 
charity this quality, that she seeketh not her own. 

We conclude therefore that a Christian man does not live in himself, but in Christ 
and in his neighbor, or else is no Christian; in Christ by faith, in his neighbor by love. 


The second statement pointing the way to the practical fulfillment of 
Article VI is by Dr. Schmauk, The Lutheran Confessions, p. 924: 


Christ is a universal principle, and nothing in the spiritual or social order can 
escape accountability to Him. Our Christianity provides a life complete in all its 
aspects and relations. It is itself the life that is most full and whole. To live it here 
on earth is life eternal. The Sermon on the Mount, which deals no less with the 
social than with the more spiritual and religious relations of men in the church of 
God, shows us that the church has universal obligations, and has to do with the ideals, 
and hopes, and the laws of human society, in so far as these present themselves in 
personal and spiritual form. 

Christ has set up not merely a spiritual, but a social claim upon the individual, 
as a member in particular of His Body, and it is a necessary part of the Christian’s 
life to see that Christian standards are upheld and are extended, in their true application 
to economic, industrial, and political forms, whether in neighborhoods, states, or in 
nations. 

For Christians, from the pastor, as primus inter pares, down to the humblest 
member, to hold themselves aloof from the actual and real life of men and nations, and, 
for fear of committing or entangling themselves, not to engage in the political, social, 
industrial, or economic problems of the day, is a sectarian, and not a Lutheran principle, 
as not only the-sixteenth article of the Augsburg Confession proves, but also the twelfth 
chapter of the Formula of Concord. 

If we believe that all true progress along spiritual and moral lines in modern 
civilization is the result of Christian ideals worked out into practice, the Christian 
conscience needs to be as active today against great sins and moral infection, and 
the word and act of the Christian need to be as strong and decided in behalf of the law 
of God, as they ever were in the heroic ages of the past. The church, too, as the body 
of Christ, needs to keep herself clear from the apparent or passive acceptance of a 
controlling order of society, which, while it may be willing to minister to ecclesiastical 
comfort, in its own pathway does violence to the laws and the purpose of the kingdom 
of God. 
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The distinction so plausibly made in the ethical life, of many Christians, between 
religion and business, between politics and Christianity, between society and the church, 
has no foundation in the Lutheran Confession. To the Lutheran there is no such 
possibility as the separation between the spiritual, moral, and confessional principles 
of the church on the one side, and the principles of earthly life on the other. There 
is no deed or aspiration of our life as Christians, whether private or public, into which 
the full content of our Christian Confession does not enter as the determinative factor. 
Our institutional, social, corporate, or other organized power in this world, our influence 
on society, the application of our activities to the affairs of the day, are to be determined 
solely by our ultimate spiritual, that is our confessional,principle. We are to work 
and to work together in the real and actual things of life, under the Confession which 
we maintain as members of the church of Christ. 


A third voice to speak, showing the good works that have been the fruit 
of “this faith,” is that of Dr. Bauslin, The Lutheran Movement, p. 364: 


They led in a revolt against abuses and a reformation of morals among debased 
peoples. But this was only a part, and by no means the most important part, of the 
work allotted them by the real Head of the church, their divine Lord and Saviour. 
The chief responsibility laid upon them, and which lay behind and beneath all contro- 
versies, was in the appropriation of the saving truths of the Scriptures. In the work 
of refuting error they would never have been permanently successful, much less would 
they have been sustained in the performance of it, had they not entered into the 
possession and confession of positive truth drawn from the Word of God. Their chief 
work, as we have seen at every step in the progress of this study, is to be found in 
the fact that that work was a reaffirmation, in forms called forth by the errors of the 
Romish Church, of all those great evangelical principles set forth in the early age of 
the church by Christ and His apostles. In emphasizing the dominant idea that the 
relation between the invisible spirit of man and the invisible God was immediate 
rather than mediate they made a vast contribution, not only to religion, but to the 
liberation of the human mind from priestly bondage, and did much for its elevation 
and ennoblement in every sphere of its activity. In restoring the truths and rights 
of an evangelical type of Christianity, Luther not only brought about a great religious 
revival, but also wrought many incidental results of vast and wholesome influence. 
He not only dealt a gigantic blow against Rome, but even rescued that ancient church 
from disasters which were inevitable. The burden of that movement was man’s justi- 
fication and restoration to rightful relations to God. It was a reassertion of the power 
of apostolical Christianity, and on that basis the movement at once assumed an attitude 
of conservative progress. It at once emphasized the difference between two appre- 
hensions of the Gospel, showing the pronounced difference between the two churches, 
differences consisting not simply in certain specific doctrines, but in a more fundamental 
difference in their whole conception of Christianity. It created once more freedom of 
access to God’s Holy Word, the one incorrupted fountain of religious truth, the only 
infallible standard of faith and practice. It liberated men from a multitude of doctrinal 
and practical corruptions, which had for centuries been engrafting themselves upon 
the church. It maintained that all men should not only have freedom of access to God, 
but freedom of person and conscience. It inaugurated political freedom from papal 
tyranny and gave an impulse to civil liberty, which at once made itself felt in all 
the countries of Europe, and which in due time became the corner-stone of the great 
American Republic. It sought to break the control of the church over the state, and 
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to make all citizens equal before the law. Its proclamation of the emancipation of the 
soul inaugurated what was a new era in the history of mankind. Under its influence 
man once more stood forth before God in his religious rights, and from the heart of what 
were distinctively his rights of this order there soon emerged his civil rights. Of 
Luther’s nailing the theses on the church door at Wittenberg on that famous eve of 
All Saints’ Day, in 1517, it has been said that it was the beginning of the movement 
which changed the political map of Europe. Certain it is that that one act started 
new trains of religious thinking, and developed new methods in education, which have 
given character to the world’s best and most enlightened type of religion of the last 
four hundred years, and which laid the foundations of all the present freedom of 
thought, freedom of speech, and breadth of education. 


A final voice is a missionary voice from the Lutheran Orient mission: 


The heart, in Scripture language, is the seat of our aspirations. Here our desires, 
ambitions, and will center. By nature the heart is evil. It is estranged from God. 
Its desires, ambitions, and will are toward the evil. Only as the heart is made new, 
by the work of the Holy Spirit, is there a change for good. That is why the psalmist 
king cried out, “Create in me a clean heart, O God.” All saints have echoed that cry 
throughout the ages. 

When we ask, “How is this change brought about?” we know that the change does 
not originate from within the person. We are not even able to cooperate in making 
the change. All we can do is not to resist the Spirit of God as He seeks to do His 
work. And the power not to resist comes from God. Man has the power to refuse 
the working of the Holy Spirit. He can resist God. It is at this point that we notice 
the great difference between Christianity and all other religions. The Christian believes 
that it is God that works in us and draws man unto Himself. Other religions believe 
that man reaches toward God and seeks to make himself acceptable. 

In applying this to our life let me quote from Dr. William Temple: “If we are 
Christians, we believe that the gift which we have received from God through the 
Gospel is the greatest treasure of our lives. We may not always feel like that, because 
our feelings are still so unruly and undisciplined, but we know it is really so; with 
our minds at least we believe it, if we are Christians. And then we ask, “What is the 
gift of God through the Gospel?” The answer, of course, is that what God gives 
through the Gospel is Himself. It is His own nature of love. But if love has come 
into my heart, of course, that means that I have become loving. That is what salvation 
is; to be saved is to be changed from being selfish into being loving. There isn’t any 
other. That is what it is. “We know that we have passed out of death into life because 
we love the brethren.” That is what the thing consists of. Incidentally, this involves 
that we are also delivered from the pains and penalties of being selfish; but salvation 
is primarily not from the consequences of sin but from sin itself; selfishness is sin. 

If we have received the salvation of God through Christ, that means that our hearts 
are full of something which they cannot keep but must give out. If what you have 
gained from your Christianity is something that you could possibly hold to yourself 
without wanting to impart it to other people, then it is not God’s best gift in the 
Gospel, and it is not salvation. But if what you have received is the fullest of what 
God offers, then you cannot keep it to yourself because of what it is. The fact that 
you are not passing it on proves that you haven’t got it; and if you have got it, it will 
make you pass it on, because of what it is. To receive it and to share it are parts of 
one thing, the two sides as it were of the one precious coin, which is eternal life. One 
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side is His love given to us; the other side is that love’ reflected in us toward other 
men. If we thus love them, we must give them, of course, the best thing we have, 
and that is the Gospel itself, with the gifts it brings. So wherever it is in truth received, 
there is it of its own energy passing out again. Because of what the Gospel is, those 
who really receive it are inevitably missionaries. 

To be a Christian is to be a missionary. But then if so, think what our calling 
means. To us to whom there has been given (through no merit of our own, but as 
St. Paul would say by God’s ‘grace’), the knowledge of this one truth upon which 
alone the world order could be built is a truth of such a kind that he who receives 
it is bound to be witnessing to it. Think of the honor; think of the glory that can be 
if only we are faithful as we bring the world to Christ by bringing Christ to the world. 


Our fervent prayer is that we may be led to restudy the Confession, 
testing its Articles by the Word of God, that we may appreciate our great 
heritage of faith and accept personally the great principle of justification 
by faith in Christ Jesus alone, that in our personal lives, in our homes, in 
our national and international relationships, in our social, political, and busi- 
ness relationships, in our denominational and interdenominational contacts, 
and in the whole wide circle of life we may evidence the fruit of faith, good 
works commanded by God in His Holy Word. Then shall we please Him, 
without Whom we can do nothing, and be good workmen of whom He need 
not be ashamed, who can do all things through Him, who will give us 
strength sufficient for every need and will present us faultless in His pres- 
ence to receive His “well done, good and faithful servants.” May Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as in heaven, O gracious God. 


UNOFFICIAL MOVEMENTS IN THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


[No description of the inner life of the United Lutheran Church in 
America today would be complete without giving some consideration to 
numerous groups of pastors and laymen who are devoted to the cultivation of 
a variety of special interests. Some of these groups are intentionally tem- 
porary and elastic in character while others have a formal and permanent 
organization. All of them, however, might be denominated “movements” 
in so far as they owe their origin and existence to the advocacy of certain 
principles, policies, or practices. None of these movements is in conscious 
conflict with official positions of the United Lutheran Church or of its con- 
stituent synods, but all of them are “unofficial” in the sense that they do not 
claim to speak for the church. Similar movements have appeared again and 
again in the past history of the church, and sometimes they have achieved 
important influence. In the belief that the readers of THe LUTHERAN 
CuHuRCH QuARTERLY would appreciate information about such unofficial 
movements in the United Lutheran Church, the editors have invited leading 
representatives of some of the more prominent groups to prepare the descrip- 
tive statements below. ] 


THE LUTHERAN SOCIAL FELLOWSHIP 


L. RALPH TABOR 
Baltimore, Maryland 


E invitation to prepare one of the series of statements concerning 
. “unofficial movements” within the United Lutheran Church suggested 
the aspects of the Lutheran Social Fellowship which should be presented. 
The first request was for an “objective and trustworthy account.” The very 
name of this fellowship is tentative, born of the necessity to identify this 
infant among those who may be interested in its activity. There is such 
variety of theological and social temper among the “members” of the Lu- 
theran Social Fellowship that objective consideration raises the question 
whether it can be called a “movement.” It is a “movement” only in the sense 
of “a more or less connected series of acts or events tending toward some 
more or less definite end.” There is a reasonable connection among the 
events, but the end is not too definite. Perhaps that is a saving virtue. 
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Whatever their differences may be, the men who have been interested 
in the Lutheran Social Fellowship seem to have certain characteristics in 
common: they are sensitive to the effect of the social and economic environ- — 
ment upon the United Lutheran Church, its parishes, its pastors, and its 
laymen; they agree that the nature of official meetings is such in the United 
Lutheran Church that opportunity is not (perhaps cannot be) given for 
extended study, discussion, and formulation of policies for the Christian 
communities confronted by the tensions of our social and economic milieu; 
they have a common concern that the Gospel be implemented in Lutheran 
parishes as they confront the world; they agree that Lutheranism which is 
faithful to its historic origins must have a greater concern for the whole life 
of man than “modern Lutheranism” seems to express. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE GROUP 


A number of men, both pastors and laymen, met together for luncheon 
during the Baltimore Convention (1938) at the suggestion of Dwight Putman 
and James Bristol. Many of them had served as members of synodical 
committees on Moral and Social Welfare, all were interested in the discus- 
sion and action of the convention which led to the formation of the Board 
of Social Missions, many were acquainted with the interests of each other 
through their contacts at summer conferences, seminaries, synodical or general 
church gatherings. 

On January 23, 1939, twenty-seven pastors and laymen met in Balti- 
more. This was a small part of a much larger number of men of the United 
Lutheran Church who had written to indicate their interest in establishing a 
Lutheran agency for free and completely unofficial discussion of questions 
generally regarded as controversial. At this meeting, as at all subsequent 
gatherings, there were carefully prepared devotional services. 


Papers on the following subjects were read and discussed: “The Rev- 
olutionary Drive of the Gospel” (Dr. C. F. Sanders), “Implementing a 
Revolutionary Gospel” (Dr. R. T. Stamm, read in his absence), “Primitive 
Lutheranism and a Revolutionary Gospel” (W. H. Redcay), and “Methods 
of Implementing a Revolutionary Gospel” (J. E. Bristol). Unusual candor 
characterized the discussion and this same frank appraisal was evident in 
the consideration of the need for meetings of this nature. The raising of 
problems and issues from theology to parish administration at this meeting 
indicated the varied points of view within the group. A committee of six 
was authorized to arrange for another meeting and to circulate mimeographed 
reports of the papers read. The committee members were: D. F. Putman, 
J. E. Bristol, D. R. Heiges, W. H. Redcay, C. C. Rasmussen, and L. R. 
Tabor. 
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THe SEcOoND MEETING 


Forty-five pastors attended the overnight meeting at Camp Nawakwa, 
Biglerville, Pa., on June 13 and 14, 1939. About one hundred fifty names 
were on the mailing list at this time. D. F. Putman addressed the men on 
“Let’s Come Clean,” an appraisal of the Lutheran ministry as represented 
by those who were present. Various study-methods were used in consider- 
ing three general subjects: “The Relevancy of Christ for Our Time,” “The 
Relevancy of the Lutheran Church for Our Time,” and “The Relevancy of 
This Fellowship for Our Church and Our Time,” with R. Hashinger, C. C. 
Rasmussen, W. H. Redcay, H. S. Keiter, and L. R. Tabor as leaders. More 
than thirty men shared in the program, including pastors and teachers in 
colleges and seminaries. 


The Fellowship made certain statements of policy at Camp Nawakwa; 
it definitely opposed organizing as a “pressure group” within the U. L. C. A., 
opposed the binding of its members to any manifesto, and favored a “con- 
tinuing committee” rather than officers with delegated authority ; all meetings 
are to be open to any persons who wish to attend and anyone may share in 
the discussions. Members were encouraged to prepare articles for publica- 
tion in journals of the church. After a study of the questionnaire circulated 
by the Board of Social Missions in an effort to clarify opinion regarding social 
action, the group authorized the writing of a letter to express appreciation 
for the procedure of the Board. 

In December, 1939, the “continuing committee” of Putman, Bristol, 
Heiges, Redcay, and Tabor circulated a mimeographed report of the meeting 
and proposed the following aims for the Fellowship. (1.) To deal with 
the theological bases of Christian attitude and action with respect to con- 
temporary social and economic issues. (2.) To consider openly and freely 
questions at issue within the Lutheran Church which affect its life and policies, 
and especially those which may have definite bearing upon the social concern 
of the church. There is great need for a place within the church for unham- 
pered and uncensored discussion of its institutional policies and denominational 
attitudes such as is not afforded within groups or conferences conducted under 
official or semi-official auspices. (3.) T'o arouse the social consciousness of 
the Lutheran Church. The Fellowship desires to refrain from acting as a 
pressure group. However, it does aim to inspire its individual members to 
go into definite, positive action on every front within the church to the 
end of further awakening the church, as an organized institution, to its own 
social and economic entanglements in this complicated order of life. (4.) To 
give heart and courage to individual members who in the field of their daily 
labors are wrestling with an overwhelming environment of conservatism 
and lethargy of social consciousness, 
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It is to be noted that these are “proposed” aims; they will be discussed 
at the next meeting where they may be accepted, rejected, or modified; in 
any event they are simply guiding principles and are useful in planning future 
programs. 


Tue PRESENT SITUATION 


At this writing the Lutheran Social Fellowship is preparing to meet at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, on June 11 and 12. The 
tentative program calls for participation by representatives of various Boards 
of the United Lutheran Church, seminary professors, and executives of 
certain agencies of the church as leaders in studying “Toward a More Chris- 
tian Social Consciousness in the Individual Members of Our Church.” At 
the evening session there will be a panel discussion of “Problems for the 
Church in a World at War.” 

The history of the Lutheran Social Fellowship has been brief and 
uneventful; only by expanding the meaning of the word can it be called a 
“movement.” The organization is tenuous and there has never been any 
attempt to enlist loyalty to “the cause’; the men who have been interested 
during the past year have found increased opportunities in their own parishes 
for implementing the Gospel. While the Fellowship might be dismissed by 
one who reads this report as “just another crowd of dated liberals—and not 
much of a crowd at that,” the truth of the matter is that there are both theo- 
logical and economic conservatives among the group. Indeed, some of the 
most vocal members are largely influenced by continental Lutheranism; some 
members cry, “We want action!” others rumble, “We need a theology!” 
There is no unanimous judgment in the group concerning the present eco- 
nomic-social order (or disorder!) but there is a unanimous sincerity about 
bringing the drive of the Gospel to bear upon it. 

There are certain unfortunate limitations upon the Fellowship at present ; 
perhaps they cannot be removed. Geographical distance makes it necessary 
that men from a relatively small area come together for the meetings; up to 
the present time the interested membership is composed of men from one 
seminary—with few exceptions; because of the time of meeting a number of 
laymen who could bring useful insights have been unable to attend; the 
very balance of divergent opinions regarding the place of theology or the 
place of “action” may keep “the movement from moving.” Perhaps the 
Lutheran Social Fellowship has been useful in encouraging certain of its 
members to write for publication ; several have done this during the past year. 

Whatever the future of the Lutheran Social Fellowship may be, and 
that is a matter of secondary concern, the United Lutheran Church is living 
in a tragic moment of history, a dark night of humanity, when the Gospel 
must be glorified—and implemented! The members of this Fellowship are 
convinced of that. 
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THE SOCIETY OF SAINT AMBROSE 


LLOYD MERL WALLICK 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 


T is a commonplace to say that the Lutheran Church is liturgical, but it is 

also safe to remark that most Lutherans do not recognize the implications 
of that fact. The liturgical principle is certainly not given adequate scope 
of operation through a casual and subjective use of the Church Year, a per- 
functory and often unintelligent rendition of the Common Service, an un- 
certain gesture in the direction of the Minor Services, and a hesitating and 
fumbling use of the church’s rich store of devotional material. This is un- 
doubtedly the situation among us. Furthermore, whether liturgical practice 
in worship be extensive or limited, it ought to be supported and directed by 
liturgically ordered life. 


Some seven years ago (in November, 1932) a group of younger men 
living in and near Philadelphia (pastors and laymen, with the latter in the 
majority), moved by earnest conviction of the importance of these matters, 
formed themselves into an association for the development of their own 
devotional lives along liturgical lines, and for the enrichment of their appre- 
ciation of the liturgical treasures of the church. They called their modest 
organization the Society of Saint Ambrose, in honor of the stalwart fourth- 
century churchman and liturgical scholar. It was immediately evident that 
many clergymen and laymen, in all sections of the country and belonging to 
the various Lutheran general bodies, were interested in an association of this 
character. A number of these men have united with the Society, and many 
others have expressed the purpose of sympathetic cooperation, “but secretly, 
for fear of the Jews.” 


The Society has continued its organization, held its stated meetings, 
and quietly attempted to promote the principles for which it stands. The 
present opportunity to indicate its aims and purposes is welcomed. Its funda- 
mental proposition may be stated thus: On the basis of the Scriptural faith 
and the historic development of the church, Lutheran Christians have the right 
to the use of all proper spiritual aids to public and private devotion. Inj all 
such appropriation and use, of course, we do not violate the order of the 
church or go outside the circle of evangelical truth. This great principle the 
Society has tried to apply through the following specific purposes: 

1. Personal devotional life by rule. This we regard as most important. 
Usage is varied among us, but every member of the Society has some sort 
of rule for daily personal devotions. Many of us observe the canonical hours 
of prayer, others read Matins and Vespers daily, still others have utilized 
the liturgical heritage of the church for the development of other offices of 
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personal devotion. We have tried, too, to make personal application of the 
seasons and days (major and minor) of the Church Year to our own devo- 
tions. In brief, the chief reason for our existence is the experimental practice 
of the liturgical life among our own members. 

2. Emphasis on the importance of the Holy Communion. We are con- 
vinced that the majority of Lutheran pastors and congregations are far from 
a right appreciation of Eucharistic values. Over-emphasis on the communion 
aspect of the Sacrament has caused us to lose sight of the elements of thanks- 
giving, mystery, and sacrifice. Members of the Society of St. Ambrose are 
committed to the effort to attain to a better balanced understanding of the 
place and importance of the Holy Eucharist in both its social and individual 
aspects. They recognize also the urgent necessity for the reform of our 
Communion Office by the inclusion of an adequate Consecratory Prayer. 

3. Study of the Liturgy and the Minor Services of the church. We 
realize that nothing can take the place of study, but we do not favor the purely 
literary activity which thins out into innocuous desuetude. We would steer 
the middle course between the Scylla of dilettantism and the Charybdis of mere 
antiquarian research. We have observed that much Lutheran liturgical effort 
in the past has come to naught on account of one or the other of these 
obstacles. The Society of St. Ambrose would vitalize its liturgical study by 
relating it to life and practice. 

4. Use of historic vestments and edifying ceremonial in worship. This, 
because it is something external and visible, may easily be made more impor- 
tant than it is in reality, or than members of the Society consider it to be. 
Openly expressed opposition to the Society has usually centered on this point. 
There has been a profound trembling for the ark of God on the part of some 
Lutheran churchmen in official position, who detect grave (but unspecified) 
danger to the peace and unity of the church in the occasional use of the vest- 
ments and ceremonial which have always been the possession of ecumenical 
Lutheranism. In such circumstances it is deemed necessary to make reassur- 
ing pronouncement, as witness the following from the recent inaugural 
address of the president of a Lutheran seminary: 


It may be important at this time, when exaggerated emphasis is occasionally laid 
upon the externals of worship and the accumulation of liturgical detail, to assure the 
church not only that these subjects will receive adequate attention ... in the future, but 
that the good judgment and sense of proportion which have characterized liturgical life 
and leadership here from the beginning will continue to provide a balanced and reason- 
able program. This will be built on surer foundations than mere traditionalism, aes- 
theticism, or glamorous sentimentality. 


The criticism (one of many) here explicity directed against the Society of 
St. Ambrose fails to understand that what this organization has attempted in 
its public services has not been done to exhibit elaborate ceremonial practice 
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as something suitable for emulation in every parish, but to edify its own 
membership and properly to celebrate some great day of the Church Year or 
some cardinal fact of Christian faith and life. The ceremonial practice has 
been the external flowering of the internal spirit. 


5. Promotion of the liturgical type of churchmanship. Members of the 
Society of St. Ambrose do not believe that absolute uniformity in liturgical 
belief and practice is either possible or desirable. They are prepared to make 
full allowance for those differences in temperament, environment, and judg- 
ment which will continue to produce differences. Neither do they wish to 
force their point of view on others. But they observe the concessions which 
are everywhere made in the alleged interests of harmony, even among those 
Lutheran synods and general bodies which pride themselves on the correct- 
ness of their beliefs and practices, to left-wing individualism and unliturgical 
tendencies. They would therefore, modestly but definitely, claim the right to 
practice and promote a type of churchmanship which has the undoubted sup- 
port of a Lutheran consensus since the days of the Reformation. In this they 
make no attempt at a usurption of that authority which is so dear to the hearts 
of synodical officials, neither do they presume to the possession of expert 
knowledge. All they ask is the liberty to present to the church their point 
of view. 


It might be expected that such aims and purposes would not commend 
themselves to that large number of Lutherans who have little or no interest 
in the liturgical heritage of their church, but the fact is that opposition has 
developed toward this Society and similar associations from quarters in 
which benevolent neutrality (to say the least) might have been looked for. 
Members of the Society, recognizing the fact, are inclined to indicate the 
reasons for such opposition somewhat as follows: 


1. The unwise activity of some of our number. There has been some 
zeal without knowledge among us. Any worthwhile movement, in the church 
as elsewhere, is bound to attract earnest and enthusiastic souls who will pro- 
mote their ideas with aggressiveness. Those who press for liturgical action 
are no exception. There is always danger, too, of the Pharisaic attitude. It 
must be admitted freely that liturgical associations have constantly to be on 
their guard against creating the impression that they are the people and that 
wisdom will perish with them. 


2. The impression that this is a phase of the religion of escape. It has 
been noted above that we are accused of building on no surer foundations 
than traditionalism, aestheticism, or glamorous sentimentality. We are told 
that we find it easier to be liturgical than to be practical, and that we flee 
from the difficult demands of modern social and personal applications of 
the Gospel to certain inner shrines of liturgical fussiness, there to rest 
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content while the world without hungers and thirsts for the life-giving Word. 
Against such impeachments members of this Society would vigorously protest. 
We believe that to be liturgical is to be practical ; that ordered personal devo- 
tion furnishes the effective implementation of the individual Christian life; 
that devotion to the Holy Eucharist leads to a sound recognition of corporate 
and social Christian values, and indicates the proper specific against unre- 
strained individualism in pulpit and pew; that Christian worship deserves the 
best in preparation and performance. And precisely because we believe thus, 
we have welcomed the fellowship in action of the like-minded. And we refuse 
to concede that the field of liturgical practice is merely a happy hunting- 
ground for the slightly pathological. 


3. The feeling that everything must be done by “authority” and guaran- 
teed by “experts.” That feeling, sedulously fostered by officialdom, is grow- 
ing in Lutheranism. We are told, for example, that the Society should not 
presume to attempt the publication of certain devotional material for personal 
or congregational use. In some mysterious way, we are given to understand, 
the balanced order of the church’s life will be disturbed if private indi- 
viduals venture to set foot on this holy ground. The Society of Saint Am- 
brose does not believe this. We assume that there is still room in Lutheranism 
for private initiative. We cannot accept the point of view that free investi- 
gation, open promotion of legitimate opinion, and the practical application of 
accepted liturgical principles are, or ought to be, prohibited. We ask that 
what we say or do be judged on its own merits, even though it does not 
emanate from synodical office or professorial sanctum. 


4. Dislike and suspicion of anything regarded as new or different. Lu- 
therans are notable for their complacent satisfaction with their opinions and 
their ways of doing things. Anything which disturbs that complacency is 
suspect. In such an atmosphere the revival or restoration of certain devo- 
tional practices, or the use of certain adjuncts of proper liturgical worship, 
is greeted with the jaundiced glance of suspicion. Is there not the smell of 
Rome about all this business of eucharistic vestments, manual liturgical acts, 
advanced ceremonial, corporate devotional practices, and so on? Unfortu- 
nately the appeal to easily-awakened prejudices has been made and continues 
to be made by those who are well aware that such appeals always evoke re- 
sponse. Not a few are bound to listen. The Society of St. Ambrose em- 
phatically disclaims any urge in the direction of either Canterbury or Rome. 
We are definitely Lutheran and propose to remain so, desiring only the liberty 
of full utilization of our church’s rightful liturgical heritage. 


5. The fear that unity is being endangered. We are told that our inno- 
vations and extreme attitudes of liturgical practice are the forerunners of 
possible schism in the church. It is not made clear how this will come about, 
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but the fear is openly expressed, and an absurdly exaggerated emphasis is 
placed on the possibilities of the disruptive effects of advanced liturgical prac- 
tice. It seems to be considered among Lutherans that the way to unity, so 
far as the liturgical field is concerned (and this is in sharp contrast to our 
attitude in matters of doctrine), is the selection of some low, perhaps not 
quite the lowest, common denominator of practice as the standard, toward 
approximation of which we are urged. Against this our Society protests. 
Realizing that there is no uniformity of liturgical practice now, and that there 
probably never will be in Lutheranism, we plead for the free development of 
various types of churchmanship within our great communion. Let us have 
done with the vain attempt to define “typical’’ Lutheranism, at least in the 
liturgical sense. 


Holding fast to its aims and purposes, and taking account, as it must, 
of the opposition (open and covert) to its existence, the Society of St. Am- 
brose proposes to continue its unspectacular course, and work for the develop- 
ment of its own membership in belief and practice. We do not believe that in 
our pleas for comprehensiveness and toleration we violate any essential Lu- 
theran principle. We do not imply that one way is as good as another, or 
that all points of view in matters liturgical are equally defensible. Nor do 
we mean that we may carefully balance these varying attitudes in the attempt 
to maintain a precarious neutrality. We make bold to claim that, for liturgical 
life and worship, all things are ours, for the glory of God and the honor of 
His holy church. 


We recognize that, in assuming such a position, we obligate ourselves 
to the tempering of conviction by the spirit of charity. We are bound to the 
attempt to achieve a breadth of view and a sympathetic understanding which 
will help to commend us to those who do not agree with us. Without develop- 
ing the martyr complex we have to school ourselves to bear a certain degree 
of obloquy. And we feel that we ought to strive for a disregard of those 
purely prudential considerations which, we have noted, have caused some who 
first waxed hot now to wax cold toward the movement for liturgical develop- 
ment. 


This Society has neither desired nor received the blessing of any Lu- 
theran official or liturgical expert. Nor have many wise nor many mighty come 
into our fellowship. But we believe our small organization has been instru- 
mental in enriching the spiritual lives of many who have made contact with 
it. We know of many friends it has made and is continuing to make. And 
we pray that, under the blessing of God, it will continue to inspire men with 
the ideals of the life of prayer and of sacramental devotion. 
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THE LEAGUE FOR PROTESTANT ACTION 


NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N February, 1939, the Federation of Churches in Philadelphia received a 

communication from a Jewish rabbi in Philadelphia, complaining of the 
distribution of anonymous anti-Semitic literature. Almost simultaneously an 
appeal for aid against destruction of property and interruption of church 
services was received from a colored congregation in Germantown. The 
effect of these two communications was to focus attention upon conditions 
that had been observed in a broad way but had not presented themselves as 
menaces to the orderly conduct of civic affairs in a great city. The directors 
of the Philadelphia Federation of Churches took action on the complaints 
by the appointment of a committee of seven members, who were instructed 
to bring in a statement for the consideration of the entire directorate. This 
committee of seven, after very careful consideration of the whole matter 
of minority treatment, suggested that a form of organization should be 
undertaken whereby pressure might be exerted to avoid the reappearance 
of “anti movements” such as was the Ku Klux Klan a quarter of a century 
ago or such as had developed in Europe prior to some of its numerous 
revolutions. 


The directors of the Federation accepted the report of their committee 
and chose a group of fifteen clergymen under the title, Commissioners of 
the League for Protestant Action. Later six laymen were added, so that it 
became the Commission of 21. Its relationship to the Federation of Churches 
is somewhat more independent than are committees; hence the term com- 
mission is used as its title. It has a special field of activity, and, while 
required to report to the Federation through its chairman, it has received 
authority to enroll members, to draft programs of action, to gather money 
to be used in realizing its objectives, and to hold meetings as its work required. 
The writer was chosen to act as its chairman. 


Anyone who thinks that the divisions among Protestants are without 
basis will learn the contrary when he undertakes to establish a united program 
through agreements among experienced, conscientious, and trusted men of 
several denominations. He will find that the differences of opinion do not 
exist merely in order that each may uphold some pet idea of his own par- 
ticular denomination. He will come to the conclusion that Protestant free- 
dom in the sphere of creed and action is sufficiently real to channel the 
opinions of those who belong to our several groups. He will discover that 
in certain respects all these channels lead toward the same destination and 
that the people in each are quite cognizant of the values of combinations in 
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support of principles and movements. Among our twenty-one the Lutheran, 
the Baptist, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, the Evangelical and Reformed, 
and the Episcopalian members expect much the same from their country. 
Each desires that his own rights and those of his neighbors shall be main- 
tained and respected. All agree that there is definitely a Protestant principle 
which only Protestants deem worth supporting. 


Biurrep IpEAs AspouT Our “DEMOCRACY” 


As this Commission of 21 met to consider what it should do, it found 
itself confronted with the necessity of a study of what America really means 
when it claims to be a democracy. The conclusion was reached (in the 
opinion of the writer it was unanimous) that the distinctive feature of 
American democracy is more definite than a generality about the entrustment 
of government to the people. The means of deciding among ways and the 
personnel of government are assigned to majority expression. Government 
by majority is what democracy in the United States amounts to. The minds 
of a great many people are confused by the emphasis which is placed upon 
the rights of the individual and the rights of minorities. It has been true 
now for a number of years that certain organizations of national breadth 
and influence have been strenuously insisting upon the rights of minorities 
on the basis of tolerance. They cite those rights which the Declaration of 
Independence declares are inalienable and which the Constitution was drafted 
to protect, as if they covered all phases of government. But tolerance can 
be tyranny when a minority has taken advantage of a situation to exercise 
social and civic control to such a degree as to prevent the majority from the 
enjoyment of the rights to which the title inalienable is unctuously applied. 
In such instances our democracy has ceased to function. 

Quite obviously the American form of democracy requires two things. 
One of these is reliable and adequate information relative to the merits of 
industrial, social, political, and ecclesiastical issues. The second is a form 
of organization through which individuals can articulate with each other. 
Thus minority and majority become evident and the latter can imitate and 
operate policies. The crux of the American system of government is an 
intelligent electorate that registers conclusions at the polls and which constitutes 
public opinion upon matters of social concern. 


PREACHERS Harp To REACH 


The Commission of 21 began with a call issued to the Protestant pastors 
ot the city of Philadelphia (who number about a thousand), asking them 
to come to a meeting. About one-third presented themselves, together with 
a considerable number of laymen. The number of absentees is significant. 
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It is very difficult to capture the interest of Protestant clergymen for a move- 
ment which is avowedly in the sphere of civic affairs. Some of them felt 
that the League was an anti-Jewish or anti-Catholic activity and was divisive 
of the holy Christian church. Some of them suspected that there were 
politicians in the background who sooner or later would take possession of 
the movement for their own purposes. In Philadelphia there have been 
some past attempts made in behalf of civic betterment which failed for good 
reasons. It was freely prophesied that this movement was doomed to ravel 
out as bad as had its predecessors. One curious phase of the effort to obtain 
careful consideration of the possibilities of an organization which had as 
its objective to arouse Protestants to a deeper consciousness of their civic 
duties has been the difficulty in getting people to believe in the sincerity of 
those who presented the League’s claims for support. After a year of efforts 
the League for Protestant Action has not yet been able to obtain the active 
interest of half of the clergymen in Philadelphia. 

A second difficulty is financing the movement. There is need for the 
use of printed matter if the League is to present its objectives in an appealing 
and convincing way. The cost of letters and postage grows with surprising 
rapidity when one is dealing with groups of hundreds and thousands of 
correspondents. Even where one pays no office rent, but only the steno- 
graphic expenses that are absolutely necessary, a considerable sum of money 
is necessary. 


Tue Time NEEDED 


The greatest handicap, however, is to find individuals who have won 
the confidence of their brethren and who have the necessary time to devote 
to such activities as the League for Protestant Action requires. The Com- 
mission of 21 has undertaken to have monthly meetings and to insist that 
no important declarations should be made or decisions reached until they 
had been given consideration by a majority of the twenty-one. Thus it 
avoids becoming a “one-man concern.” It has been with great difficulty, 
however, that a quorum could be obtained—not because the members of the 
Commission were uninterested, but because they are all busy men with so 
many calls upon their time that to get even twelve of their number together 
once a month was not easy. The time devoted to discussion rarely exceeded 
one hour. Figure it out for yourself. Here was a proposition to articulate 
the Protestants of a great community, yet those who were charged to bring 
it to pass could not give more than twelve hours a year to the work assigned 
them. 

There has been finally the conviction constantly pressing upon the 
members of the Commission that a League for Protestant Action ought 
to be formed.’ The need of a means of contact for the great mass of people 
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who directly or indirectly constitute the Protestant majority of the country’s 
citizens is very obvious to thoughtful folk. The Roman Catholic Church, 
organized under what they title Catholic Action, charges with what is pretty 
close to the truth that this Protestant group has become indifferent to’ main- 
taining the principles of the American democracy including religion. They 
offer to take over the job. If the Protestants are too lazy or too ignorant 
or too much divided to maintain what their fathers have established and 
defended, then it can be expected that some minority group will take over 
the responsibilities of government. Their activities are complained of but 
not in a logical way. 


We have great trouble in proving that the League for Protestant Action 
is not anti-Catholic and anti-Semitic. There ought be no difficulty on that 
point. Protestants and those who are affiliated with the Protestant churches 
ought to have enough pride in their government and enough respect for its 
principles to be willing to provide the necessary form of articulation for the 
expression of its own convictions. We are only trying to do our own duties 
as Protestants. But so far the League for Protestant Action in Philadelphia 
cannot say that it has succeeded in its plans. There is no disposition to quit 
trying—yet. On the other hand, those who constitute the Commission can- 
not be expected to continue beyond the point where they can see progress in the 
achievement of the organization’s purposes. 


THE LUTHERAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WILLIAM P. CHRISTY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


N the north and middle western states thirty-eight per cent of the Christians 
are Lutherans. In the state of Minnesota they outnumber the Catholics 
and are twice as numerous as the other Protestants. In this section of 
the country the Lutheran-contribution to the common good in matters of 
faith and life exceeds perhaps what might be expected on the basis of numbers 
alone. However, Lutheran influence is far below what it might be because 
of many synodical divisions. In structure the church has not attained the 
status of an organism. It acknowledges confessional unity, but it exists 
and functions as unrelated parts of the same body. 


Recognition of this defect is widespread. But discontent with the exist- 
ing state of the church is most freely expressed by those who are confronted 
daily by barriers which the synods have erected in their own interests. 
It was at a gathering in Minneapolis of about two hundred churchmen, rep- 
resenting eleven synodical groups, that the Lutheran Association of America 
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was conceived. This was in the fall of 1937. The opinion prevailed that 
the efforts of the church to reach agreement in matters of doctrine and 
practice by means of official commissions would require, in addition to 
any such agreement, a more general appreciation of the unity which has 
developed in the life of the church itself. In this gathering the fact of 
unity required no further proof. Its existence throughout the church need 
only to be recognized and acknowledged to make the work of the commissions 
effective. 

It appeared to those assembled that no existing organization was able 
to advance this cause, that no medium of publicity would be acceptable to 
all, and that no other group, no representative, had ever undertaken to make 
provision for the expression of convictions on the unity of the church such 
as Lutherans hold in increasing numbers. The result was the Lutheran 
Association of America with Articles of agreement expressing its purposes 
as follows: (1) In general, to further mutual understanding, recognition, 
and cooperation among Lutherans in America. (2) Specifically, (a) To 
provide a forum where Lutherans, regardless of synodical affiliation, may 
meet on common ground at regular intervals to consider matters of interest 
to the entire Lutheran Church in America. (b) To enable Lutherans to 
formulate free and unofficial opinions on the problems and interests of their 
church. (c) To express to the whole church in publications the results 
of the deliberations conducted by the association. 

Some of these provisions have not been carried out. Two conventions 
have been held with good addresses and stimulating discussions. A third 
will be held in the fall. Evidence is not wanting that the chief objectives 
are nearer realization today than they were when this movement was under- 
taken. Many influences are at work in the church which tend to promote 
“mutual understanding, recognition, and cooperation among Lutherans.” It 
would be as difficult as it is undesirable to claim for this association credit 
for any particular advance in inter-synodical relations. It is satisfying to 
know that it has been instrumental in giving wider vision to some individuals 
who acknowledge that their previous loyalties to the Lutheran Church had 
been confined to the work of the synod to which they belong. The associa- 
tion affirms as its conviction that the mission of the Lutheran Church in 
this land is of such magnitude and so imperative that it cannot be carried 
on, with success until Lutherans have not only made professions of unity 
but have also united their great strength in the employment of it. 

Inter-synodical groups that are planning and cooperating in the fields 
of education, and of foreign, home and inner missions have given more 
convincing evidences of unity than have the agreements reached by the 
commissions which represent the church bodies in doctrinal debates. Our 
church in this land will be genuinely one when the parts have grown together 
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in the fellowship of service. This association is committed to foster and 
promote such growth. The announcement of its purposes has engaged the 
interest of individuals in every part of the church. It has survived the 
common experiences incident to pioneering and has grown in the confidence 
of some who at first were apprehensive of results. It has provided a forum 
such as the church must use more generally before the day of better under- 
standing can arrive. It offers its plan of approach for the consideration of 
American Lutherans everywhere who sincerely desire a united Lutheran 
Church. 

Officers who have served from the time of organization are: President, 
Dr. L. W. Boe; Vice President, the Rev. Clifford A. Nelson; Secretary, Dr. 
W. P. Christy; Treasurer, Mr. Walter A. Schweppe. Additional board 
members are Dr. W. F. Schmidt, Silas C. Anderson, M.D., and Mr. Luther 
Sletten. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS' 


Churches and Sects of Christendom. By J. L. Neve. Burlington, lowa: The Lutheran 
Literary Board, 1940. 634 pages. $4.50. 


The veteran teacher and author in the field of historical theology, who has written 
so many useful books for schools and the study, appears with another needed and 
valuable volume. His book describes all religious bodies which have arisen from 
Christianity, whether as church or sect, groups them in logical classes, marks distinc- 
tions and similarities, appraises them from a Lutheran viewpoint. The volume is an 
excellent reference book, but also makes interesting reading with its abundance of 
citations from sources, frank discussion of difficult questions, and handling of questions 
that come into every intelligent churchman’s mind when he views the differences 
among the historical denominations and the weird world of sectarianism. The tone, 
let us be thankful, is courteous and fair throughout. 

There is an ample introduction in which the topics belonging to the preliminaries 
in any such treatment are handled: creeds and confessions of faith; the rules of faith 
and ecumenical creeds; the beginnings of denominations, the distinction between church 
and sect; the new method of studying church groups, the use of Scripture in marking 
denominational differences. Since Dr. Neve has given up the old method of Comparative 
Symbolics, a name given by Marheinecke more than a hundred years ago, in which 
the emphasis was exclusively doctrinal, and followed the later and present “Konfes- 
sionskunde” approach, which takes into account all manifestations of the church’s life, 
his treatment is necessarily much richer than in the old treatises, and gives a far 
more satisfactory picture of a denomination as it meets the eye today. This method 
also demands a far wider reading on the part of the author than did the former 
method. The notes, book lists, quotations, allusions, and periodical citations, drawn 
from the literatures of various languages, show his familiarity with the sources, ancient 
and modern, permanent and fugitive. 

The book handles, first, the Eastern Orthodox Churches and related organizations, 
and the old eastern schismatic churches, as to nationalities, history, confessions and 
doctrines, liturgies, spirit, and relationships with other bodies. The Roman Catholic 
Church is taken up in the same rounded way, with special reference to contrasts with 
Reformation theology. There is a chapter on the Old Catholic Church and its relatives. 
Chapter Four treats the Lutheran Church, gives world statistics, states “the symbolical 
essentials of Lutheranism,” discusses them, reviews the course of Lutheran post- 
Reformation theological development, contains brief treatments of Lutheran institutions, 
art, and a most welcome account of the Lutheran Church in America, its structure, and 
peculiarities. 

Following chapters treat of the Reformed and the Presbyterian Churches, the 
Anglican and Episcopal groups, the Methodist Church family, the Methodist bodies of 
the world, bodies related to Methodism, the Union bodies (by which is meant the 
Moravians, the Prussian Union, the Disciples, Community churches, and some smaller 
groups), the Congregationalists, the Baptists, their predecessors and relatives, Quaker- 
ism and Quakers, the Rationalist group (Unitarians and Universalists), the Adventist 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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bodies, and under “Movements and Organizations Independent and Unrelated” a great 
number of sects, some Christian, some strangely mixed, some quite off the path, as 
the Mormons, Christian Science, and the Unity movement. 

To the treatment of all this varied matter the author has added an appendix in 
which he takes up the problems of church union, the modernist-conservative controversy, 
and gives an objective critique of Buchmanism. Dr. Neve has completed his “History of 
Christian Thought,” a two-volume work, which is expected soon to be in print. It is 
the reading, research, and years of reflection, which have gone into the forthcoming 
History that have furnished the background for the present volume. It should be 
used in our seminaries and in pastors’ studies. It should be called to the attention 
of all Lutherans earnest enough to care and literate enough to grasp what the church 
really is. 

Paut H. Ror 


The Modern Movement in American Theology. Sketches in the History of American 
Protestant Thought from the Civil War to the World War. By Frank Hugh 
Foster. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1939. 219 pages. $1.75. 


Dr. Foster, the author of these studies, belonged to the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Theology at Oberlin. The Introduction is written and the book is edited 
by one who used to be Dr. Foster’s student—John Gardner Greene. From him we 
learn that these lectures were intended to be a sequel te The Genetic History of the 
New England Theology, published by Dr. Foster in 1907. We further learn that 
these studies were delivered by Dr. Foster as lectures at the Andover-Newton Seminary 
on the Stephen Greene Foundation. While the title of this book would lead one to 
expect a more general treatment of the subject, a perusal of it shows that the author 
still deals chiefly with New England theology. 

One needs to distinguish between the author’s presentation of the development of 
that theology, as represented by the individuals whose views he briefly sketches, and the 
author’s own estimate of the truth of their views. It ought also to be noted that 
a discussion of the views of individuals who are regarded as influencing theological 
movement is preceded by a chapter which discusses the influence of evolutionary theory 
on theological thinking in general. As is customary, conservative theologians are 
presented in an unfavorable light since they opposed it even though some notable 
exceptions are given in the discussion. The individuals who are then sketched are— 
the school of Horace Bushnell, among whom he includes T. H. Munger and J. M. 
Whiton; the school of Henry Ward Beecher, and here only Lyman Abbott is mentioned 
besides Beecher himself. Then there follows a sketch of the views of George A. Gordon, 
a rather conservative Congregationalist. Practically all of the above are, however, 
ranked as liberals- whose fundamental idea, one of them tells us, is “that religious truth 
is discovered in the same way as all other truth by the experience and study of man, 
not discovered, however, without the providence and illumination of God, whether in 
the natural or the religious sphere’ (p. 89). After dwelling on the influences of 
liberal thought from abroad, specially those of Ritschl and Frank, both of whom turned 
away from the speculative to the experimental in theology whether social or individual, 
W. N. Clarke is held up as giving the clearest expression to the theology of the move- 
ment. This is followed by the view of Henry C. King of Oberlin who made, not the 
Scriptures, but personality the touchstone of his teachings. After a brief reference 
to the radical school represented by L. I. Paine and G. B. Foster, which is Unitarian 
in its theology, denies miracles, and approaches humanism in general, the book closes 
with a short chapter that calls attention to the need of preaching the new birth for 
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society as well as for individuals. This old theology of the new birth does not seem 
to fit on to what precedes! 


So far, then, as giving a historical resume of the views of these and other repre- 
sentative men is concerned, the book brings together a lot of facts that are interesting 
and point their own lessons. So far it is worthy of commendation. When it comes 
to the author’s own evaluation of their teachings, he again and again reiterates the 
statement that these men did not go far enough in departing from the old Calvinistic 
and, what now are known as, fundamentalist positions. One may agree with this 
judgment in so far as it expresses what history has since confirmed, that liberalism of 
the kind detailed here must either go farther or else, though it may have been too soon 
for the author to call attention to this fact, become more conservative. Where it has 
gone farther, it has become a mere humanitarian cult. Against this there is indeed a 
very evident reaction in our own time. For this the author could hardly have prepared 
the reader. The book would have been much better if the author had been content 
to be only a historian and not a judge. We call attention to this phase of the book 
to express our disagreement with it. 

JoHN ABERLY 


The Collect for the Day. By Paul Zeller Strodach. Philadelphia: United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1939. 264 pages. $2. 


One cannot review this book without reliving the spirit of prayer which produced 
these collects. The use of these studies through five months proves that it will require 
several years of use to appropriate fully the rich worship material. 

Leaders and laymen need instruction in worship. There are those who are dumb 
in the presence of God. They need to be taught to sing praises and to express their 
heart’s hunger. Many stand in the holy place, but never realize the presence of the 
Divine. There are those who assemble, but do not draw near to God. The rewarding 
use of this volume will improve the public worship of the user. There are many books 
on prayer, but very few of them teach how to pray. ‘These devotional meditations and 
careful historical studies not only teach us much about prayer, but give help to one 
seeking how to pray. Our eyes are opened to the rich contents of our historic collects. 
They seem to gather up all the petitions and praise of the saints of the ages. They 
loose our tongues to express our soul’s desire, which in our ignorance remained un- 
utterable. They enlarge our idea of God. They pave the way between the seeking 
soul and the shepherding Saviour. ; 

The right use of the book will teach how to pray the collects. There will be real 
guidance in the development of the prayer life. For the reader will be taught how to 
place self into the presence of God; how to bring his will into harmony with the 
divine will; and how to yield self to God’s hands for use in the doing of His will. 
The student of this book should learn how to compose and create prayers. The form 
of prayer, the subtle meanings of historic forms, the true theological teachings as well 
as the spirit and attitude of the suppliant is set forth in this study of the collect. It 
presents a rather complete study of the use of the Names of God in prayer. 

These beautiful prayers of the church have not always been used effectively. The 
liturgist should study these prayers carefully in connection with the lessons for the 
day, then search his own heart and submit to the Holy Spirit’s function to breathe 
these prayers into his inmost soul. Only then can he pray them in corporate worship. 
The praying of the collect in and by the whole body of worshipers should be an expression 
of the reality of the communion of saints. 
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We observe also that the author deals with the use of God’s Word in prayer. 
There is a very definite relation between a vital knowledge of the Word of God and 
reality in prayer. We must recognize the necessity of following God’s own revelation if 
we would find Him, or be found of Him. 

Where the prayer needs application to contemporary conditions it is made most 
helpfully. The pray-er is frequently directed for more complete guidance and comfort 
to the Scriptures. This helpful teaching enriches the reader’s appreciation of the 
collect itself. 

We have in this book a valuable and accurate study of the collects of the church. 
Here is given the history of the collect, its origin in the earliest known source book 
or manuscript. The history so far as is known or is pertinent and helpful to the 
worshiper makes this book a distinct contribution to the devotional literature of our 
church. Information is given as to how many collects grew into their present form, 
how the present form has departed from the original. In some cases there is also set 
forth the causes and influences which brought about the change or improvement. The 
church generally has not removed undesirable or imperfect forms of prayer, but 
“cleansed” and improved them. 

In addition to the collects used by the church generally, a few collects for Saints’ 
Days are also explained and studied. Words and phrases that had become stale, 
corroded, and meaningless have been rediscovered, restored, and beautified. This has 
been accomplished by fresh interpretations, and pointing out enriching historical associa- 
tions and their genuine theological content. 

The homiletical value and suggestiveness of these meditations would be of great 
help to the congregation. If followed consistently the teachings of Christ would be 
presented in a progressive, unified, clarifying, and satisfying way in the course of a 
year’s preaching. Certain uncompleted portions of sermons (as, for example, the third 
and fourth Sundays in Epiphany) could be inserted in the church’s actual program in 
midweek services or other opportune occasions. 

One is impressed also by the fact that the spiritual experiences of everyday life 
find their way into these meditations of prayer. The references to instruction, to 
growth, to tests and trials in spiritual experience greatly illuminate these valuable 
studies. Here in these prayers of the church we are taught the truth about human 
frailty, the bondage and disease of sin. Here we are brought face to face with our 
helplessness. Here we are taught the way of salvation. Here we are shown the way 
to the fountain of forgiveness. Here the pilgrim’s God—His will and way—and his 
own struggles are set forth so helpfully that even the least of believers may find 
the path trod by the apostles and saints of old. 

One of the most valuable services rendered by the book is its guidance to the 
preacher. While the book is devotional throughout, it is also explanatory and 
interpretative. The relation of the collect to the Scripture lessons and the theme 
for the day is set forth clearly. Sermon themes spring forth from these meditations. 
Messages of inspiration, comfort, instruction and commission, compassion and compul- 
sion issue from this fountain of Gospel truth. But aside from the homiletical value 
directly, is the service of the book in bringing the mind and heart of the preacher 
into a spiritual state in which good sermons are born. 

As a book of devotions it is warm, full of tenderness, and gentle like the love of 
Jesus. But it is also genuine and fearless in facing the truth, free from the sin of 
superficial gilding, severe and sincere as the truth of the Gospel. Here and there is a 
searching inquiry into the pray-er’s sincerity, spirituality, his inner life and attitudes. 
The thoughtful person cannot escape an honest inquiry into his prayer life. Incidentally 
the author shows how vital in worship is an understanding and appreciation of the 
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messages and teaching of the church year lessons, their individual interpretations, 
interrelations and movements toward certain definite climaxes of spiritual truth. 

The Collect for the Day is a fruitful source book for meditation. It presents a 
method of meditation. It has food for meditation. It gives direction to meditation. 
It might well be used to practice mental prayer. We find here not only a keen insight 
into the Word of God as it is used in prayer, but a warm appreciation of the sainthood 
of the fathers in the faith, and the authors of the church’s prayers. A prayerful use of 
this devotional material should create spiritual contentment and lead to holy contempla- 
tion. At the same time the way to God in worship is clear and unfailing as Christ 
our Redeemer, Saviour, and Shepherd. This fact -is—kept constantly before the 
student of the collects. In these studies the practice of prayer is observed and searched, 
and the pray-er is directed to the right spirit and procedure in approaching and com- 
muning with God. If this book is used personally by leaders of worship, they will 
become channels through which the spirit of prayer and the practice of prayer will 
flow into the corporate worship of the church. There is a great need for this book. 
The clergymen need it to help them become genuine priests unto God. The laymen 
of the church are making intelligent inquiry into the meaning of the liturgy, into the 
meaning and practice of prayer, into the means and fruits of worship. Here is a 
book which will help the clergy become competent teachers and able leaders. 

In going back beyond modern collects, or modern forms of older prayers, “versions” 
of finer, greater, and grander original prayers have been translated by the author. In 
this way Dr. Strodach has made available for private devotions and public worship 
some unusually good liturgical forms and means of intimate fellowship in prayer. 

As the book stands before us in review, we are impressed with its glorious wealth 
of devotional material, its fine scholarship, and its very practical character, In summary 
may it be said: The Collect for the Day gives us instruction in the use of collects 
and prayers. The worshiper is taught how to pray, how to confess sin, how to accept 
forgiveness, how to praise God worthily, how to listen to His voice, how to intercede 
for others, how to dedicate his all to God, and how to receive His blessings. The 
marks of scholarship, true devotion, and dynamic spirituality in these studies are 
genuine, There is an absence of all display, parade, artificial promotion, or appeal 
for popularity. This is a book that will live long and serve well a great mission. 

H. D. Hoover 


—And the Other Mary. Faith's Victory Over Death. By P. G. S. Hopwood. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1940. 122 pages. $1.25. 


In his sermon at Pentecost, Peter said that it was not possible for Jesus of Nazareth 
to be held by death. He and his company had seen that Jesus was the resurrection and 
the life. Consequently they were sure, not only that there is a future life, but that with 
Him they would share it, “Christ the first fruits; then they that are Christ’s, at His 
coming.” That was the light which Jesus, the Light of the World, had shed upon the 
ancient question, “If a man die, shall he live again?” But the same Jesus who said, 
“T am the light of the world,” said to His followers, “Ye are the light of the world,” 
and, “As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.’ It follows then that every 
Christian who allows his Master’s power free course to transfigure his life becomes 
in his turn Christ’s evidence to others that this life does not end at threescore years 
and ten. Who of us has not said, at the departure of some saintly Christian life: Here 
is proof of what Christ can do—“assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of things 
not seen?” 

These reflections will indicate the spirit and purpose of this book. It is an illustra- 
tion of “faith’s victory over death,” related out of the pastoral experience of the author 
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of The Religious Experience of the Primitive Church and A Testament of Faith. “The 
Other Mary” of his story was stricken with a fatal heart illness at the age of twenty- 
four. Likening her to “the other Mary” of Mt. 27:61, he says of her, “As with the other 
Mary of the Gospel story, so with this Mary. Her ordinary life was released in all 
its spiritual potential by a resurrection experience. The Gospel Mary was touched by 
ker experience of her risen Lord; my other Mary received in herself the experience of 
resurrection from the dead, and went on to life more glorious through the living Lord, 
who guided her and shaped her at the fateful hour. At the great moment the Spirit of 
God did mightily show Himself in her and through her.” 

The “great moment” came when she ceased struggling with the inevitable “Why?” 
and, surrendering wholly to her Father’s will, emerged from “the darkening shadows” 
and was transfigured before them, giving proof of Jesus’ words, “Whosoever liveth and 
believeth on me shall never die.” And so, as often happens, the pastor in his ministra- 
tions received more than he could give, and the example of this “other Mary” is the 
inspiration of these meditations on the “inner truth of a transfigured soul,” “the retreat 
of death,” and the “eternal pilgrimage” of the human soul from mansion to mansion 
jn the Father’s house. Although written with great depth of feeling, the story is 
subjected to the discipline of the intellect, and so is kept clear of the vagaries of 
spiritualism and the unearthly exaggerations of sainthood which sometimes mar the 
literature of devotion. 

R. T. Stamm 


Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts. By Sir Frederic Kenyon. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1940. xii, 266 pages. $3. 


Christianity Goes to Press. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. New York: Macmillan Com- 
- pany, 1940. 115 pages. $1.50. 


Here are two volumes that ought to command the attention of a wide circle of 
readers. The names of the authors carry weight in the field of Biblical scholarship, 
and their titles, so well chosen, should stimulate the curiosity of Bible students every- 
where. Sir Frederic Kenyon has devoted many years to the study of Bible manuscripts 
and text-types, and Edgar J. Goodspeed, for many years a professor in the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, is known the world over for his American trans- 
lation of the New Testament. 

Kenyon’s book represents the complete rewriting of a work first published in 1895. 
A comparison between the first (1895) and fourth (1940) editions reveals amazing 
progress in textual criticism by virtue of the discovery of new manuscripts and a 
host of papyri. It is only necessary to call to mind the Oxyrhynchus papyri, the Chester 
Beatty papyrus, the Rylands fragment of the Fourth Gospel, the vellum manuscripts 
known as the Freer, or Washington, manuscripts, and the Koridethi Gospels. In addi- 
tion to these are the Ras-Shamra texts and the Lachish letters, all of tremendous 
importance for Old Testament interpretation. And these are but a few of the incre- 
ments to the library of Biblical knowledge brought to light in the past forty years. 

Sir Frederic makes ample use of all these newer materials as he tells the story 
of the processes of textual criticism. In fact he has woven the golden threads of the 
old and the silver threads of the new into a beautiful and colorful strand of the history 
of the Bible. He begins his account by calling attention to ancient books and writing 
exemplified in the cuneiform texts of Babylonia and Assyria, the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, and the successive stages of literary production to the completion of the great 
manuscripts of the Bible. The story of various writing materials such as clay tablets, 
inscriptions, leather, papyrus and vellum, in both roll and codex form, is vividly and 
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clearly told. The discoveries that enabled the recounting of this story furnish not only 
a better understanding of the actual content of the Bible but place at the disposal of 
the textual critic a wealth of raw materials for study and comparison. 


The goal of such discovery and study is a more accurate text of the Scriptures. 
Hence we are given a detailed description of Old Testament and New Testament 
manuscripts, together with a moving portrait of the fundamental principles of textual 
study, including the processes and methods for arriving at sound conclusions as to the 
best available text. The versions have: often been discounted in this study, but 
Kenyon demonstrates their frequent assistance in the restoration of the original where 
that is corrupt or uncertain. Their authority rests on the fact that some of them, 
for example the Peshitta and Old Latin versions, were made from manuscripts older 
than any we now possess. 

One of the major results of this painstaking work has been a reclassification of 
manuscript families. Westcott and Hort distinguished four types—Syrian, Neutral, 
Western, and Alexandrian. This classification no longer holds in all its details. It 
is modified by a rearrangement of certain family representatives and the addition of a 
new one. Kenyon’s Byzantine type corresponds closely to Hort’s Syrian. The Alex- 
andrian is substantially Hort’s Neutral type. The Caesarean is represented by Theta, 
P 45, the Armenian and Georgian versions and the quotations of Origen and Eusebius. 
The Western type, not in the Hortian sense of being prior to the Syrian texts or 
unrepresented in the Neutral texts, is characteristic of the West and is found in D 
and other Graeco-Latin uncials, in the African recension of the Old Latin version and 
in quotations of Cyprian, Priscillian, Lyconius, and Primasius. A fifth type is 
denominated Syriac. It is now clear that the Old Syriac version must be separated 
from the Western family. It appears to be closer to the Alexandrian types than the 
Westcott and Hort Western text and probably received its Western characterization 
from Tatian’s Diatessaron. It was the text of the Edessa church, subsequently revised 
under Byzantine influence by Rabbula into the Peshitta, the authorized Bible of the 
Syrian church. 


This all sounds pretty technical, but such is not the case. Kenyon has lifted the 
discussion of these vital problems out of the realm of the technical and presented 
them in a decidedly popular vein. Like a novel, the narrative has a climax reached in 
the description of the English versions, especially those accepted by the church for 
public and private worship. Thirty-two plates illustrate the various stages of the 
story of manuscripts and translations. Of vital interest are the appendices dealing 
with “notable various readings” and “specimens of the English translations of the Bible.” 


Professor Goodspeed’s little volume, and the content is quite out of proportion to 
its size, ought to be read with Kenyon’s. While the latter is concerned primarily with 
textual matters, the former strikes a more evangelical note because its interest lies in 
the field of publication. The growing Christian mission not only required materials 
for the prosecution of its work but possessed vitality and interest powerful enough to 
produce such materials. 


The Pauline letters were certainly of a semi-private nature written with no idea 
of publication, much less of being eventually included in a New Testament canon of 
Scripture. They were of local interest and as such were cherished by and preserved 
in the chests of the churches to which they were sent. Here they reposed until some- 
one with more than passing concern hit upon the idea of collecting and publishing 
them for the use and edification of the whole Christian world. Whoever collected 
and edited these letters was undoubtedly led to do so by the recent publication of 
Acts, the hero of the greater part of which was Paul. 
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But that was not before the publication of the Synoptic Gospels. It must be 
remembered that when Christianity shed its swaddling clothes it found itself in an 
entirely different atmosphere than that in which it was born and cradled. The Greek 
world was dominated by literary interests and culture. The Greeks wrote letters— 
a custom Paul at once adopted—and composed treatises on various subjects. Hellenistic 
Christianity very soon adapted itself to the usages and ways of its environment. The 
Jews, on the other hand, relied almost wholly on the memoriter method of instruction 
and propagation of ideas. It is significant that the entire New Testament was produced 
in the Graeco-Roman world in answer to the needs of its communities and churches. 

The first published literature of the Christians was the Synoptic Gospels and 
Acts. This was followed by the Pauline corpus, Revelation, the four-fold Greek corpus, 
and the other literature of the New Testament. It is worthy of note that Acts reflects 
no knowledge of Paul’s letters, while every subsequent document shows traces of the 
use of one or all of them. It is hard to believe that the progress of Christianity could 
have been so rapid and effective had it not been for the wise use of publication. In 
truth the part played by publication in the Christian enterprise has hitherto been almost 
if not entirely ignored. The manuscripts themselves bear witness to this method of 
evangelism as their beautiful and artistic format shows. And publication did not 
wait for Fust, Schoeffer, and Gutenberg in the fifteenth century; it began many centuries 
before at Rome when Mark gave his Gospel to the world. And it has continued with 
unabated zeal down to the present day when the Bible, or parts of it, has been re- 
produced in more than a thousand tongues. 

This is the story that Goodspeed tells in such a charming and unforgettable way. 
No one lays down his book without a profound respect for the first missionaries, their 
adroitness, mental and spiritual capacity, and their deep sense of practical requisites. 
One wonders what might have happened to the Christian movement had not those 
Spirit-filled men and women by the grace of God been so foresighted and practical! 

The two books under review can scarcely be overrated. They are based on sound, 
conservative scholarship and deserve the serious study of ministers and interested lay- 
men. They bring together evidences of text and transmission that exhibit the moral 
virility and the irresistible force of Christian experience throughout the centuries. 

J. M. Myers 


The Book of Revelation. By E. F. Scott. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 
191 pages. $2. 


Professor Scott has earned our sincere thanks for this significant and timely publica- 
tion. The current crisis in world affairs is generating renewed popular interest in 
the Book of Revelation. In some circles this interest is already assuming morbid 
forms and leading to grotesque and mischievous interpretations. Professor Scott’s new 
book will serve as a useful corrective. It is characterized by sound scholarship, keen 
insight, balanced judgment, and an exceptionally interesting style. 

The opening chapter is devoted to questions concerning the origin and purpose of 
the document. Professor Scott ascribes it rather tentatively to the nebulous John the 
Elder. He admits that there is a close connection between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Book of Revelation. He makes a concession to the traditional view when he remarks 
that “no two plays could be so completely different as Macbeth and Twelfth Night.’ 
He insists, however, that the Fourth Gospel and Revelation could not have been written 
by. the same man because they appeared at approximately the same time, presumably the 
last decade of the First Century. In this connection one may be forgiven for pointing 
out that as a matter of fact only five years separated Twelfth Night and Macbeth, that 
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Hamlet was written within a year or two after Twelfth Night, and that in King Henry 
IV we find equally remarkable contrasts of outlook and style within the same play.. 

Professor Scott then leads us through the intricacies of the Book of Revelation, 
section by section. He also discusses the permanent message of the book, its theological 
significance, and its place in literature. Especially noteworthy is his appreciation of 
the liturgical tone that permeates the text. 

The discussion as a whole is remarkable for its sanity and balance. For the most 
part the writer succeeds in avoiding the excesses of the critics. He lays a vigorous 
and wholesome emphasis upon the fundamentally Christian character of the book. At 
the same time he resolutely sets his face against the excesses of the fanatics who see 
in Revelation a prophetic epitome of world history or a-preview of world events in our 
generation. Although he finds many values that-are particularly relevant to our times, 
he insists that these values cannot be understood unless the book is interpreted in the 
light of the times in which it arose. 

Professor Scott’s books always read well. He has mastered the art of presenting 
the fruits of technical scholarship in a lucid and animated style. From the technical 
point of view there is nothing that is really new in the current publication, but the 
material is so well organized and presented with such insight and grace that the 
discussion holds one’s interest from the first page to the last. 

Sincere Christians will take exception to some of Professor Scott’s interpretations 
and conclusions. All will admit, however, that he has again turned his gifted pen to 
good account. We are not surprised to note that this latest product of his pen was 
immediately accepted as a Religious Book Club selection. It will no doubt enjoy a wide 
circulation in lay circles as well as among the clergy. 

Russet D. SNYDER 


Understanding the Parables of Our Lord. By Albert E. Barnett. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1940. 223 pages. $2. 


Pastors who are looking for homiletical crutches will find that this book was not 
written for them. It was written for serious students of the New Testament. _ 

The writer analyzes forty-three parables in all. His expositions take the form of 
rather discursive annotations along the following lines: (1) the context of the parable 
in the written records; (2) the context in the life of the Church at the time when 
the records were compiled; (3) notes on the imagery and other concepts of the 
parables; (4) the context in the ministry of Jesus. It will be seen that the major 
emphasis falls upon the context. The writer endeavors to interpret each parable in 
the light of its whole context. This is a sound approach, but even a sound approach, 
if it is applied too arbitrarily, may lead to unsound conclusions. In this case, for 
example, it has lured the writer into highly speculative reconstructions of situations 
in the life of Jesus and in the life of the primitive communities. Moreover, the reader 
grows rather weary of the assumption that a given parable had one meaning for 
Jesus and quite a different meaning for those who committed it to writing. He begins 
to wonder whether this assumption is not at times dictated by the requirements of 
the pattern to which the expositions are made to conform. 

There is also an introductory chapter in which the writer discusses the place of 
parables in the ministry of Jesus. He dismisses our Lord’s statement of the reason 
why He taught in parables as an explanatory gloss added by the Evangelists. He points 
out that the quotation from Isaiah bears an esoteric note and reminds us that our Lord’s 
“purpose in using parables was to clarify, never to obscure, his thought.” This familiar 
disposition of the problem involves a rather superficial reading of the passage in question. 
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The quotation from Isaiah merely reflects what prophets have always recognized, 
namely, that there come times in the history of unbelief when further disclosure of 
truth leads to intensification of guilt. It would be strange indeed if echoes of this 
melancholy truth had found no place in the recorded teachings of Jesus. 

To write a satisfactory exposition of the parables is not an easy assignment. The 
present writer avoids some of the traditional pitfalls. He is aware of the dangers 
inherent in the common practice of reading mystical meanings into the framework of 
a parable. For this he deserves hearty commendation. 

; Russet D. SNYDER 


Pioneers of the Primitive Church. By Floyd V. Filson. Chicago: Abingdon Press, 
1940. 194 pages. $2. 


Floyd V. Filson, professor of New Testament Literature and History at the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chicago, has in this book permanently gathered 
together much instructive and palatable material previously used in summer conferences 
and teachers’ meetings. That accounts in large measure for the simple, lucid, and 
inspirational presentation. The medium of expression is the field of biography, and the 
purposes of the work are clearly stated in the preface. They are: to study the char- 
acter and significance of the key men in the primitive church, to clarify the relation- 
ship which existed between the primitive Christian movement and Judaism, to trace 
the process by which the Christian movement made the transfer from the Jewish home- 
land and thought world to Gentile lands and ways of thinking, to throw light upon the 
evolution of church organization, and finally, to point out the significance of the whole 
discussion for modern Christian living and leadership. An appraisal of the work on 
the basis of these avowed purposes must inevitably reflect the primary interest of the 
reader, but a close examination of the book reveals that the mast constant note or 
theme is the struggle between a universal message and a nationalistic practice. 

The biographical studies are prefaced by a bibliography of selected books on the 
Apostolic Age, and each chapter of the book is concluded with more specific references. 
The key men, or pioneers, of the primitive church are Peter, Stephen, Barnabas, Paul, 
and James, the brother of our Lord. Most of the biographical material, while vital 
to one who has done little reading in that field, is subservient to the main point and 
is useful mainly in that it provides a setting for describing the most vital contributions 
of each man, 

On the basis of constant references to Biblical sources, Peter is proved worthy. of 
the title “God’s outstanding apostle to the Jews.” In Stephen is seen “the leader of 
the Greek speaking Christians of the church of Jerusalem.’ Barnabas, as a Jew of the 
Dispersion, was a bridge between Jew and Gentile, exercising a ministry of reconcilia- 
tion between these two widely differing groups. Paul was “God’s outstanding apostle 
to the Gentiles.’ James, as the leader of the church at Jerusalem, championed the doomed 
cause of a nationalistic faith. ‘These five, then, are understood as the significant pioneers 
of the primitive church. Their characters are scrutinized, their characteristics shisttatet 
their contributions judged, and their epitaphs written. 

The most refreshing parts of the work are the veiled suggestions that certain his- 
torical incidents and personal crises, through no fault or purpose of the leaders, made 
the universality of Christ’s Gospel more than a dream. The stoning of Stephen, the 
self-effacement of Barnabas, the conversion of Paul, the outspokenness of Peter, and 
the ancestral heritage of James are all conditions, any one of which might be interpreted 
as the turning point of the history of Christianity. The inclusion in the text of varied 
subjects usually added as “excursuses” add a pleasant flavor to the general treatment. 
The misty days of the early church have been blessed with a ray of sunlight in this book. 

Rosert D, HERSHEY 
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The Pharisees. By Louis Finkelstein. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1938 (Second Edition, 1940). Two volumes, 828 pages, $5. 


This monumental work has been reviewed favorably on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and a second edition has just been published. This revised edition has a new preface, 
and typographical errors have been eliminated. A map in color and several chronological 
tables have been added. 

The sociological background of the faith of the Pharisees is given with a clarity 
and completeness which is very helpful to the student of the Bible. In certain directions 
it is corrective of erroneous ideas about the Pharisees, their faith and practice. It is 
illuminating in setting forth the effect-of economic necessities, practices, and principles 
upon the religious interpretations and programs. 

“Pharisaism represented an effort to assert the supremacy of the spiritual tradition 
which had its root in prophecy, over the decadent, syncretistic Hellenism, which com- 
bined in itself the worst elements in Greek and Persian civilization.” Yet it was not 
recognized and evaluated at its true worth even in the day of its ascendancy. 

“The doctrines of purity, simplicity, human brotherhood, and divine fatherhood were 
inherent in Pharisaism.”’ This observation leads to another thought. Pharisaism owes 
much to the conflict of classes in Jewish society and religion. The criticism and opposi- 
tion of other groups led to self-examination and purification, to sincerity and singleness 
of purpose. 

The author seems to prove that the Pharisees first developed the doctrine of im- 
mortality as a religious concept. They taught the equality of all men as the children 
of one God. They taught and practiced a reverence for man as a person. They 
preached peace, and the freedom of the will. They followed the simple life under the 
guidance of an ever-present Providence. The viewpoint presented by these far-reaching 
and painstaking studies of the social life of the Jews throws light upon many Scriptural 
references. 

This is a thought-provoking presentation, and deserves very careful study. It 
claims to be the first comprehensive work dealing with the Pharisee. Prof. Finkelstein 
has gathered a vast amount of facts, and presents them so that they speak for themselves. 

The Bible is a wonderful Book. It becomes more attractive and influential as 
scholarship and research throw light upon its teachings and references. It beams forth 
with new glory as it outlasts those who belittle its truth or seek to deny it. Here is 
another book that points our minds and hearts back to the Book itself, and leads us 
to be more thoughtful of the meaning of its teachings and social and historical references. 

H. D. Hoover 


The Social Teachings of Moses and of Representattve Prophets. By Hartwig Dierks. 
St. Louis: Concordia, 1940. 159 pages. 50 cents. 


The author in his preface informs us that since there are few works from Lutheran 
circles on this particular subject he has had to do pioneer work. He does not need to 
apologize for the work he has given us. Within the limits he has set for himself he 
gives us a very thoughtful and living presentation. He is interested in bringing to our 
attention the solutions the prophets presented in their day for their social problems, not 
as their own thought but as a “Thus saith the Lord.” 

The Bible is the primary source used. This is always regarded as the Word of God. 
Modern criticism in these several books is passed over in silence. In this the author 
is right. Most of the modern Old Testament criticism is destructive and one cannot 
write a practical, constructive work if one must be continually dealing with supposed 
glosses and interpolations. This belongs to the controversial realm. Thus, too, the 
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Pentateuch is accepted as the work of Moses. There is a discussion on this point which 
is by no means exhaustive but adequate for the purpose of the book. Not all the 
prophets are considered, as the title itself indicates. Moses, the great Lawgiver and 
Prophet is the starting point, and in turn Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel are considered. In each case the background, the person, and the message are 
treated. 

Moses seems to have caused the author a bit of trouble. He has not seen things 
clearly in his own mind. At one place he regards the “basic fundamental principles 
of the interpretation and solutions of the great social problem” as a result of the influence 
of Egypt. Here he enters a controversial field. Later he traces these principles back 
to the influence of God upon Moses in the desert. This is the more reasonable. One 
does not look for a strong sense of justice, of individual rights, and of mutual considera- 
tion in the bureaucratic and autocratic society of a disintegrating civilization. The 
author also seeks to explain an event that would better be left unexplained. On p. 12 
he writes that “a plan was devised which while it had a semblance of obedience to the 
law, at the same time was an adroit appeal to the motherly sympathy of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, who was known to bathe regularly in the river. All was staked on the success 
of the desperate plan—no detail was overlooked—as nothing could go wrong without 
endangering the child.” Now this is scarcely the providence of God, but a very human 
plan. It appears that the author’s statement concerning God’s providential care of 
Moses would appear in a better light without this statement. 

The bibliography is revealing. Books from varied sources, from W. J. Bryan to 
J. M. Smith, from Kent to Soares, are listed. Only two German works are cited. It 
is difficult to explain the inclusion of Stade’s Geschichte and the omission of Kittel’s 
monumental Geschichte des Volkes Israels. 

This book can well serve as the basis of a group study—and it will be a valuable 
aid to any pastor -who is applying and presenting the teachings of these prophets in 
his sermons. 

JessE B. RENNINGER 


Our Preaching. By John K. Sharp. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1936. 280 pages. 


The privilege of reading what an authority in another branch of the church says 
about one’s work is refreshing and rewarding. The Rev. Mr. Sharp is professor of 
Homiletics and Catechetics in the Diocesan Seminary of the Immaculate Conception. 

After a very brief resume of the history of preaching, and a chapter on definitions, 
the author plunges into his subject: characteristics of the sermon types and the 
ceremonial of preaching. Says he: “Sacred Scripture holds first rank as a sermon 
source, not only for its message, but also for its illustrations, its unction, and its 
authority.” As to other sources, the best of all is: “Meditation—prayerful thinking— 
and meditation books.” Of course the lives of the saints and Church Fathers are 
mentioned as rich source material. 

The author believes that instruction is one of the great aims of preaching, but adds: 
“We teach only to persuade to better living. It is wrong to be concerned more with 
imparting knowledge of religious truths than with intelligent and prayerful direction 
in living those truths.” The book gives wise instruction in refutation of error, preach- 
ing doctrine, how to preach to non-church people, how to preach on modern problems, 
and how to present the truth winsomely. 

_ The fourth chapter is devoted to Scriptural preaching. He pleads for more Bible 
study. He advises using other versions when the “authorized” (Douai) version is 
obscure. One wonders whether that would take in the Moffatt translation, or only such 
as the fine version of the New Testament by Father Seymour Hobart Spencer. This 
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version, published in 1937, is one of the most readable yersions of the New Testament 
yet published. 

Prof, Sharp deplores the neglect of the Scriptures in preaching. He finds this 
neglect to be rather universal. “Our use of the Scriptures, if we may judge from current 
sermon books, has become very slight. Our abstention may have some excuse in our 
need of brevity and the greater usefulness of explaining one text rather than of citing 
many. Presentday sermons of Protestants, who originally ‘discovered the Bible,’ are 
also reputed to have few Biblical quotations and little Biblical diction.” In connection 
with the use of the Scripture in preaching the author makes this telling statement: 
“Seminarians need training in grasping and then writing in ten or twelve words the 
strict literal point or meaning of the Sunday’s Epistle and Gospel.” Another statement 
which strikes the eye from a page on the interpretation of Scripture is: “The preacher 
should do his own thinking first, then be sure to consult a commentary, not his imagina- 
tion. To lift words from their context is often fatal to their meaning.” 

This will give you some idea of this volume on preaching. 

H. D. Hoover 


Next Sunday's Sermon. John K. Sharp. Philadelphia: Dolphin Press, 1937. 324 pages. 


A great number of books on preaching has been published in recent years. But 
most of them survey a portion of the field of sermon composition and delivery. Here 
is a suggestive text which deals with the whole subject of sermonizing and delivery. 

There are three parts to the book: the preacher, the people, and the sermon. 
Part One is dealt with clearly and candidly. Among other fine sentiments appear 
the following: “To be spiritually effective our preaching needs a background of prayer 
more personal than the rosary said by the pious soul at the base of the pulpit.” 
“Lack of zeal cannot be overcome by rhetorical devices’? “Sermons should be lived 
before they are preached.” ‘‘The true preacher is God’s herald. . . . He brings the 
world to God and God to the world. He possesses probity, modesty, kindliness, and 
prudence. He is cheerful and hopeful, consoling and helpful. . . . He loves his flock. 
He loves God’s word. He wears the crown of thorns that due preparation presses 
upon his brow.” “In short, be your best self spiritually and oratorically.” 

Under the section dealing with the people, the book deals with the world in 
which we preach, the congregation to which we preach, and popular preaching. It 
rightly declares that dogma must not be sacrificed to popularity. “The only lawful 
adjustment to the modern mind is one of method, not of content.” It is interesting 
to note that a Roman is led to say: “A preacher must fight his own pessimism.” 
“Speak then to the people, who need a message not a theological tract, every Sunday, 
respectfully, hopefully, joyfully, giving them the courage and faith that we ourselves 
possess.” “We enter the pulpit not to display how much we know, nor impart large 
stores of knowledge, but to give spiritual life, to put people in touch with its source, 
and to have them realize the dominion and the sympathy of God.” It is difficult to 
stop quoting. So much is said that provokes thought and secures approval. 

On page 26 appears an interesting evaluation. “To emphasize the seamy side of 
life is defeatism, scandalous, and demoralizing. It makes hearers feel complacently that 
they are pretty good by comparison. The inevitability or prevalence of sin is Lu- 
theransim. Calamity-howling, pessimism, the evils of the day, the morals of the rising 
generation should never take precedence over the presentation of Catholic standards 
and the mind of Christ. The mind of some about sin is: it’s naughty but it’s nice. The 
mind of Christ recoils from sin, and is distressed about it. The faithful should be 
given a reverence about themselves. God cherishes them. Do not give them an 
inferiority complex.” 
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Under the section “Ut veritas pateat, placeat, moveat” the teacher presents the 
composition of the sermon, the use of words, sentences, and paragraphs. But the most 
interesting chapter of this section is on “Persuasion and the Emotions.” This is a 
good study in the application of the principles of psychology. Note especially the 
topic: “The Preacher’s Own Emotions.” 


About one hundred pages are given to the preparation, building, and mastering of 
the sermon. Wise counsel. Another hundred pages present the subject of sermon 
delivery, voice training, gesture, and suggestion. One of the important topics treated 
in this section is “Confidence While Preaching.” 


There are few texts on preaching produced in recent years as complete and 
adequate as this one. 
H. D. Hoover 


Expository Preaching. By A. Ames Montgomery. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1939. 90 pages. $1. 


There is a great need for expository preaching. Men are turning from human 
philosophy and schemes for social betterment. Minds are approachable to the preacher 
of the Bible. Men have met with disappointment, with suffering and defeat. They 
seek the salvation and security promised by the Gospel. 


“Sin is a steady, stubborn, corrupting, damning fact.’”’ Human relations have be- 
come intolerable because of it. God has become an alien to many of His children. But 
sin has also broken the minds, the hearts, and the homes of the sinner. The seeking 
Spirit has found many of these victims, and they hunger for the Bread of Life. 
The world needs God, and His people need His Word. 


Much needs to be done to bring in the Kingdom of God. “The only thing that 
can produce vital godliness is the Word of God.” Therefore the timely emphasis: 
“preach the Word.” Most of our readers will approve of expository, Biblical preaching. 
But the question that remains unanswered is: how can we preach effective sermons on 
the Bible to people who know so little about the Bible? How preach good expository 
sermons? We have heard enough of the poor ones. 


Dr. Ames attempts to set forth the enriching reward of those who prepare expository 
sermons. He does this in a convincing manner. He calls attention to the dangers to 
be avoided, the difficulties to be overcome. There are good examples and suggestions 
as to how to proceed to create good expository sermons. 

One is impressed by the general return to the Word of God. A Roman Catholic 
teacher of homiletics pleads with his students to make their sermons Biblical. This 
volume of Dr. Ames is an earnest and a well-supported plea for the preaching of the 
Word. But... how? 

The answer is rather brief. The prescription is clear. The achievement is most 
difficult. It seems easy. In reality it requires a lifetime to fulfill, Therefore an early 
start is imperative. If you have not already begun your course it is essential that 
you begin now. 

Here it is: (1) “The constant study of the Bible,” (2) “and the nourishment of 
the preacher’s mind and heart with its food,” (3) “and the discipline of his will accord- 
ing to its message.” To this simple prescription of Dr. Ames might be added the 
word of another: A good sermon needs not only a good text, but a good “context” 
of worship of God and pastoral work among the people. 


H. D. Hoover 
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The Religion of a Healthy Mind. By Charles T. Holman, New York: Round Table 
Press, Inc., 1939. xi, 210 pages. $2. 


The current interest in mental health shown by psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
educators has stimulated many religious leaders to review the heritage of Christianity 
with the purpose of identifying and utilizing its pertinent contributions. The purpose of 
Professor Holman’s book is to promote, the harmonious development of a balanced 
personality. “Its concern is with persons in social relationships—in social relation- 
ships which include all human relationships but reach out beyond to that cosmic 
Reality upon which life depends, to God.” 

Each of the factors that menace mental health is discussed at some length. 
Infantilisms in religion—control by elemental impulses, inability to make intelligent 
adjustments, self-centeredness—thwart the attainment of Christian maturity. Inferiority 
and the sense of guilt are too frequently unattended by the impetus to struggle or the 
apprehensions of God’s love and forgiveness. Useless anxieties and worries are permitted 
to linger and are not clearly faced, whereas they ought to be met with a new orienta- 
tion in life. Perverted fears, rather than normal and justifiable fears, must be traced 
to their underlying causes, sublimated, and counteracted by an attitude of faith and a 
commitment to a life of love. The consciousness of failure, resulting in the loss of self- 
respect, necessitates a re-examination of standards for success and failure; also an 
adequate definition of true as over against false goals. Hidden motives must be frankly 
brought to light and valuated in accordance with Christian qualities. Inner conflicts, 
inevitable in the lives of many people, ought to be resolved only when no lowering of 
standards results. Those who encounter environmental difficulties must be inspired to 
endure or surmount them through the power imparted by Christian faith. 

The second part of the book deals with ways in which Christian faith can promote 
mental health. Here the author proceeds positively, taking into account various forces 
in Christianity that can contribute to or aid in the achievement of a balanced per- 
sonality. He discusses: the Protestant Confessional, courage to face problems, dis- 
covering the will of God, necessity for commitment, an undergirding philosophy of 
life, a God-conscious life, the discovery of reality. 

The points of view expressed by Professor Holman are representative of the 
general position held by religious leaders whose thinking has been influenced more by 
psychological than theological findings of recent years. There is noticeable a rebellion 
against the negativism in traditional Christian thinking. Attention is recurringly 
called to positive emphases in Jesus’ conception of human personality and life. This 
does not imply that evil and wrong are superficially ignored. Such is not the case. It 
does insist that the ultimate goals of Christian influence must be construed in terms of 
positive relations with God and fellowman. The Christian minister has many valuable 
tools and resources for the aid of bewildered humanity which involve no trespass upon the 
field of the professional psychiatrist. The Religion of a Healthy Mind seeks to bring 
some of-these to his attention. 

O. F. Nope 


The Church School Superintendent. By Philip Cowell Jones. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1939, 112 pages. $1. 


“You will find this book a gladness, a ‘provocation,’ and a means of grace. You 
will be struck by its practicality.” Thus writes Dr. George A. Buttrick in the Fore- 
word, and rightly. 

“Gladness” appears in the informal style the author employs. There is, for 
example, an imaginary cross-examination of “Church-School-Supply-Closet.” Again, 
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there is a discussion in which a typewriter “comes to life.” In still another chapter, 
there is a dialogue between an experienced superintendent and a newly elected one. 
The book is “provocative,” too, just as Doctor Buttrick says. On the one hand, it 
provokes thought. On the other, it is provoking in its brevity, particularly when 17 
oi the 112 pages are used for introductory matters including the author’s correspondence 
with the editor. Finally, the book will truly be a “means of grace” when used as it is 
meant to be—by superintendents on the quest for improvement. ‘There is relatively 
little that is new in thought, but there are many common-sense things which no one 
has said in print before. 

The Church School Superintendent ought to be on the pastor’s shelves to be 
handed to each new superintendent (an older one, too, as a reminder of some things 
he might have forgotten) ; better, it should be in the worker’s library of the Church 
School. Perhaps the two chapters on problems related to the teaching staff will prove 
to be the most helpful. 

Rare D. Heim 


The Church School and Worship. By Irwin G. Paulson. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1940, 199 pages. $1.75. 


In their survey of ten Church Schools as reported in Church Schools of Today, 
Hartshorne and Ehrhart found that “the weakest work now done is in the field of 
worship—the field in which the church should presumably be most expert.” Happily 
the church has recognized the need and is on the move to enrich the worship experience 
of its people. There is much yet to be done, but this book will help to accomplish it. 

A considerable ‘percentage of superintendents have not yet thought of their “open- 
ing exercises” in terms of experience and training in worship. The first courses in 
“Church School Worship” were given scarcely twenty years ago. One seldom sees 
such courses listed in leadership education programs even now. And we have no 
advanced text on the general subject, nor even a half dozen good elementary ones. 

The volume under review is one of the two or three best of the latter. It is the 
one best in an important respect. It recognizes, throughout, the relation of the Church 
School worship to the common worship of the church. That relationship is properly 
educational. From earliest years, the worshiper should be trained in the concepts, 
appreciations, and aptitudes for corporate worship wherever he engages in it. 

The emphasis just mentioned makes the book particularly acceptable for pastors. 
It is no less valuable, however, for superintendents. It lays foundations of wholesome 
theory; at the same time, presents exceedingly helpful suggestions for leading worship 
effectively and provides practical helps on materials such as music, prayers, litanies, 
reading, and pictures. 

While the chapters on “Relating the Worship of the Church School to the Common 
Worship of the Church” and “The Program of Training in Worship” are the most 
unusual, those on “The Worship of Youth’ and “The Leadership of Worship” are 
fully as important. Not the least in value is the excellent bibliography. 

The Church School and Worship should be read by pastors, and used regularly 
by superintendents, including those of the younger departments. There is apparatus, 
too, for studying it as a text in leadership classes for which it would make a stimulating 
guide. 

RatpH D,. Herm 
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Directing the Learner. By Theo. Kuehnert. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1939, 102 pages. Paper. 25 cents. (Instructor’s Guide, 56 pages, $1. Test 
Sheets, 10 cents.) 


This little textbook, a unit in the Concordia Teacher-Training Series, is, as the 
sub-title states, “An Introduction to the Study of Method.” Considered are such 
things as modern concepts of learning, methods of getting attention, the place of ex- 
perience in the learning process, pupil activity, retention of what has been learned, the 
use of materials, pupil measurement, and the teacher’s part in the educational procedure. 
The terminology is modern. The methodology aspires tobe, and actually succeeds to a 
remarkable degree when one considers the necessity of largé emphasis on indoctrination 
in Bible, Catechism, and hymns. A vast store of educational theory, principle, technique, 
and practice is compressed within the covers of this little book. Exhaustive, treatment 
of the subject was, of course, impossible. Yet there is enough treatment of the various 
points to afford genuine help to the persons who study the text thoughtfully. And the 
language is so simple, readable, and understandable, as to be within the grasp of even 
the young novice in Sunday-school work. The novice and the older teacher who was 
brought up in the material-centered, “pouring-in” school of teaching will profit greatly 
by a study of this text; it will take them a long step forward. That it will not take 
them the last step forward, even from the present educational point of view, the author 
himself, the reviewer believes, will admit. Anything that will take our teachers even 
one step forward is good. This book will do that; therefore it is good. Sunday-school 
teachers, present and prospective, of the Synodical Conference are to be congratulated 
on having this textbook within reach. The Instructor’s Guide and the Test Sheets 
are for the use of leaders in teacher-training classes studying this text. 

Pau. J. How 


Propaganda. By Henry O. Evjen. Chicago, 5732 Harper Ave.: The National Council 
on Education for Character and Citizenship. 25 pages. Single copy, 25 cents each; 
10 or more copies, 15 cents each. : 


This pamphlet is made up of reprints of four articles which appeared originally in 
Character and Citizenship. In a clear and comprehensive way the meaning, purpose, 
techniques and effects of propaganda are exposed. It is an exceedingly timely discussion. 
Mr. Evjen is connected with the department of social science in the Rocky River High 
School in Cleveland, Ohio, but what he writes will illuminate not only the mind of 
youth, but of the mature citizen as well. No one can read these essays without being 
put on his guard against the very subtle propaganda which emanates from countless 
sources at the present day having as its aim the desire to “influence people to act in 
a desired way.” Whether it be war news or advertising, propaganda must be reckoned 
with if one desires to ascertain the truth. The pamphlet would serve a useful purpose 
with study groups. 

E, E. FiscHEer 


The Spirit of the American Lutheran Church. By P. H. Buehring. Columbus, Ohio: 
Lutheran Book Concern, 1940. 116 pages. 85 cents. 


Ten years ago (August 11, 1930) three synods merged to found the American 
Lutheran Church. In their background and development these three synods were very 
different. One of them, the Joint Synod of Ohio, traces its history back to the post- 
Muhlenberg era; as a matter of fact, its original membership migrated from Pennsyl- 
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vania with the distinctive heritage of eighteenth century Lutheranism. The second, the 
Iowa Synod, reflects the transplantation to America of a later type of Lutheranism 
which was molded in large measure by that able churchman, Wilhelm Lohe. The third, 
the Buffalo Synod, dates from the same period as the Iowa Synod, but it was unique 
in America, as even its original name testifies: “The Synod of the Lutheran Church 
Emigrated from Prussia.” That these three synods with such totally divergent back- 
grounds could, in the course of time, submerge their differences and finally unite in the 
organization of a single and harmonious church body, is an object lesson for the entire 
Lutheran Church in America. 

The author of the small volume before us presents an historical sketch of each of the 
three synods mentioned above and then describes the organization and brief career of the 
merged body. He has approached his task with understanding and knowledge. The 
popular character of the work did not permit documentation, but there is ample evi- 
dence that Professor Buehring is thoroughly familiar with the sources. He is to be 
commended, moreover, for his lucid, flowing narrative, for his chaste language, and 
for the thoughtful restraint of his statement; it is not often that a commemorative 
volume is so reserved and sober in its judgments and so wanting in extravagant claims. 
These qualities give to Professor Buehring’s work an enduring value. It will be con- 
sulted for a long time as an introduction to the study of the American Lutheran Church. 
Fortunately the publishers have provided a fitting format for this book. 

The reader will be especially interested in the excellent characterization which the 
author has given to the contributions which each synod made to the character and 
spirit of the merged body. The Joint Synod of Ohio, he suggests, contributed a dog- 
matic orthodoxy, a democratic spirt, an American aggressiveness, and an ecumenical 
Lutheran outlook (pp. 99-103). The Iowa Synod contributed “a definite interest in, 
and a close contact with, the people, the language, and the church of Germany; a milder 
type of Lutheranism that emphasizes the Scriptures rather than the dogmatics of the 
church and is ecumenical rather than sectional and synodical in its outlook; a lively 
interest in missionary work in all its branches; and a warm-hearted personal piety” 
(p. 99). The Buffalo Synod’s contribution was “strictest orthodoxy in matters of 
faith” (p. 93). 

T. G. Tappert 


Kyrie Eleison. (Litanies for Congregational Use.) By William R. Seaman. Pub- 
lished privately, 1940. 24 pages. 


The use of litanies in the public worship of the church is increasing. Many of the 
older forms are not usable in Protestant churches. This pamphlet contains thirteen 
forms, some of which are original and some edited prayers of the glorious history of 
worship. These forms of prayers are useful also for private devotions. The use of 
litanies in prayer hours develops the habit of meditation, and tends to make worship 


more thoughtful. 
H. D. Hoover 
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For the information of its readers and in acknowledgment to the publishers, THE 
LutHErRAN CuurcH QuarterRty publishes the following list of books received. More 
extended notice will be given to as many of them as space permits. 


Bowman, Archibald Allan, A Sacramental Universe, Being a Study in the Metaphysics 
of Experience. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. xxviii, 428 pages. $5. 


Coffin, Henry Sloane, Religion Yesterday and Today. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1940. 
183 pages. $1.75. 


Day, i lia The Faith We Live. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1940. 256 
pages. 


Dobyns, Fletcher, The Amazing Story of Repeal. An Exposé of the Power of Propa- 
ganda, Chicago: Willett, Clark and Company, 1940. ix, 457 pages. $3. 


Gearhart, Robert Harris, Jr., The Romance of the Creed Builders. Philadelphia: Castle 
Press, 1940. 67 pages. 75 cents. 


Grant, Frederick C., The Gospel of the Kingdom. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 204 
pages. 


Reid, James, Facing Life with Christ. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1940. 184 pages. 
$1.50. 


Stover, Ross H., I’ll Tell You Why I Am a Protestant. Philadelphia: Castle Press, 1940. 
24 pages. Paper, 25 cents. (An attractively printed booklet in which the author 
offers four reasons for being a Protestant: because Protestantism makes the Bible 
its sole authority, is the church founded by Christ, has justification by faith as its 
heart, and practices the priesthood of believers.) 
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THE COLLECT FOR THE DAY 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 
The Proper Collects used at Divine Worship on the Sundays and Festivals 
of the Church Year are considered in their historic setting and interpreted devo- 
tionally for the worshiper. This is a companion volume to the author’s “The 
Church Year.” For leaders in worship and all desirous of attuning themselves 
to the spirit of devotion of the saints of the centuries, this is an invaluable aid 
that merits a place in one’s study or prayer nook, together with the servicebook, 
as preparation is made for participation in the babes of the congregation, or 
for use in one’s private devotions. : Cloth. 262 pp. $2.00 


THE CHURCH YEAR 

Studies in the Introits, Collects, Epistles and Gospels. By Paul Zeller Strodach 
An adequate description, in the light of the life of Christ and the Church, of 

the Church Year, week by week, and event by event. Its helpful revelation of 

the origin, significance and beauty of these portions of the service of worship 

makes it a valuable practical reference work and devotional manual both for the 

worshiper and the leader in worship. Cloth. 265 pp. $1.50 


OREMUS 
Collects, Devotions, Litanies from Ancient and Modern Sources. 
Compiled by Paul Zeller Strodach 
This manual provides a ready and rich medium for the expression of the 
spirit of prayer in most of the experiences and for many of the occasions of life. 
The choicest expressions from the vast store of outpourings of great souls of all 
ages are represented as well as those developed in the life of the Church. 
Blue Keratol. 1l6mo. 213 pp. 75 cents 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH 
By Charles M. Jacobs 
These devotional studies on the “Apostles’ Creed” emphasize the personal 
religious values which this Creed possesses. They are scholarly yet eminently 
practical. They deal with profound truths but reach the average man. Their 
reading will be richly rewarding for earnest seekers after the truth and church 
members generally who desire fuller acquaintance with the basic certainties of the 
Christian faith. Cloth. $r.00 


THE ROMANCE OF THE CREED BUILDERS 
By Robert Harris Gearhart, Jr. 
This study takes one behind the scenes and reveals the reason why and the 
manner in which the historic Creeds came to be. The author’s purpose is achieved 
through a description of the facts and experiences through which the early Chris- 
tians lived and out of which the early Creeds of the Church grew, especially the 
“Apostles’ Creed.” Realizing what these Creeds cost the men and women who 
poured into them the greatest and best which men have ever come to know, one 
is helped in this day to a deeper appreciation of the values of these ancient Creeds. 
Cloth. 75 cents 
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